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THE TRIALS OF STAFF OFFICERS. 
THE STATE ADJUTANT GENERAL. 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING. 


Ir was in 1856 that Mr. X first appeared upon parade with the mar- 
tially inclined of. his adopted commonwealth. Even in those distant 
days, midway between the Mexican and Civil wars, the infant me- 
tropolis, his home, could boast of some well-drilled and brilliantly- 
uniformed citizen soldiery, for there were three companies, each of 
which had a West Point graduate for its captain and instructor. 
There were others officered by very precise and rigid veterans of the 
Prussian school. There were horse and foot, guns and dragoons, but 
the foot alone could be regarded as fairly serviceable. Those were 
the shoulder to shoulder days of Scott’s Tactics, everything in the drill 
being very stiff and stately. The First Regiment Badger State Militia 
was regularly organized that year, with a West Point colonel and aj 
West Point adjutant—one whose diploma, however, was lacking, as 
were some of the Irishman’s cartridges, through “premature dis- 
charge.” He had had two years of it, however, and was a thoroughly 
“military” fellow, and one of his first calls was for “markers.” To 
the prodigious delight of Mr. X, then twelve years old and four feet 
high, his was the first name decided on. ‘Three years later he swapped 
the staff for the drumsticks and was battering sheepskin when the 
great war came on, and then it was good-bye to the militia for many a 
day. Almost to a man—and boy—they went into the volunteers. 
Not until nearly twenty years after did Mr. X turn out with the 

Badger militiamen again. By that time he had done considerable 
campaigning and had seen some rather interesting service—to himself, 
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al least—in the regulars. He found something of the old spirit revived 
among the young men of the State. New companies were being 
organized, and before very long these companies.were being: herded 
into small battalions, and the whole array was now termed “The Na- 
tional Guard.” The system of inspection in vogue at the time was 
described in the columns of THE UNITED SERVICE twenty years ago. 
Then a soldier governor took hold, with a soldier adjutant general, 
and a new system of inspection was started, with Mr. X as instructor 
and inspector combined. From that time, ’82, to this, “regulars” have 
been the invariable inspectors of the “Guardsmen” of the State, Mr. 
X leading off, breaking the ice and blazing the way in an up-hill but 
finally rejoiceful course of eight uninterrupted years. Then, as de- 
tailed in the August issue, he exchanged to the line for exercise and 
the good of his soul. Then came a run abroad to see the European 
article of soldier, and finally, soon after his return, the State election 
that put another veteran soldier and a West Pointer, this time, in the 
gubernatorial chair, and the first commission he signed was that of 
Mr. X as adjutant general. Thirty years from the January day on 
which he first trudged up Capitol Hill in the line of file closers he 
’ was riding thither to be sworn in with the new executive. 

And then began experiences well worth the telling—some of them, 
that is. As for the others, let the reader decide as indulgently as con- 
science will permit. 

To begin with, whatever satisfaction might be expressed by “the 
Guard” in its new head, it may be said right here that that particular 
appointment gave umbrage to the politicians in general, of whom there 
were many. It was a purely military office, except that by law the 
adjutant general was now ex-officio State pension agent. It should 
_ be filled only by a man reasonably versed in military art, yet there were 
* a dozen men not versed at all, any one of whom considered himself 
better entitled to it than the new incumbent. The salary was $2,000 a 
year, with $500 allowed for expenses in traveling about the State on 
duty or when in company with the governor. And there was the 
rub. So long as the office carried no, or little, salary none but sol- 
diers would take it. As soon as it had a salary attachment any number 
of men, not soldiers, were confident of their ability to hold it. With- 
out exception these and their friends opined that when there were so 
very few offices (salaried) to go round, and so very many patriots 
to be provided for, the governor was very wrong in calling to the head 
of the Guard a man who had, first, a salary from the general govern- 
ment as a retired officer; second, a (presumably) paying business of 
his own, and, third, one who had “never done anything for the party.” 
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Another thing: There were three avowed candidates for the 
position representing three distinct sections of the State, each heavily 
backed by the prominent statesmen of his neighborhood, and of these 
Mr. X was not. His name had not even been mentioned as a possi- 
bility. Twice before in the history of the Guard he had received ten- 
ders of the adjutant generalship from two different governors, but 
those were in the days when the salary attachment was very small, 
and there were many reasons why he could not afford to move to the 
capital and take it. Now there were none. The governor was a class- 
mate and an old and intimate friend, but not one word on the subject 
had passed between them until, shortly before the inauguration, the 
executive-elect came to the metropolis to listen to the pleas of the 
various aspirants for office and their backers. A great hotel was 
crowded, and Mr. X went thither to say a word in behalf of one of 
the applicants for the adjutant generalship, because of that gentleman’s 
service in a famous brigade in the Army of the Potomac. The gov- 
ernor-elect listened, grinned, and eventually spake as did Priscilla to 
John Alden. 

It seems that the three forces were about equally divided and de- 
termined. He could not appoint one of the three suggested without 
offending two-thirds of the advisers. He solved the problem by 
naming a dark horse, and here ended the first lesson. 

And then it transpired that there were many and various candidates 
for every minor office, clerkship, messengership, etc., in the gift of the 
governor. When our friends, the Democrats, stepped into office four 
years previous they had swept out every chair. The capitol was filled 
with stanch devotees of Democratic principles, thorough believers in 
each party filling its own office until none but good Democrats were 
seated, after which there could be no reason for change. Now two 
appointments, at least, made under the Democratic administration had 
commanded Mr. X’s hearty sympathy and appreciation. One was that 
of the quartermaster in charge of military property, the other was 
that of the National Guard clerk. The first named was a thorough- 
bred young soldier, one of the very best company officers we had ever 
had in the Guard; one thoroughly well known to Mr. X asa capital 
drill master, a model officer in bearing and conduct, an expert account- 
ant, a remarkable systematizer of books, records and papers, and an 
accomplished “armorer.” Without aid he repaired all the rifles, car- 
bines and revolvers. He reloaded cartridges, mended tents, checked 
up ordnance and quartermaster’s returns, knew exactly how much 
“C. and G. E.” was in the hands of every one of the forty companies 
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of foot, the troop and battery that made up our organized militia. 
In fine, he was worth to the office, say, twenty times in dollars what 
the office was worth to him. So valuable was the man, in fact, that 
the office had been virtually created for him by the Democratic ad- 
ministration in spite of the fact that he and his kith and kin were 
stanch Republicans. Now, there came a demand from the Republican 
side that he be turned out; first, because he had been appointed by the 
Democrats; second, because so many stalwart young Republicans 
wanted the salary attached to his job, and would take the job for the 
sake of the salary. Before Mr. X had been in office a week a dozen 
men, most of them members of the Senate and Assembly, had called in 
quest of that quartermaster’s scalp, that the office might fall to some 
favored son in his district, and ten times that many had importuned 
the governor. Questions of state, of party policy, of reform and re- 
trenchment, apparently took to the woods until these matters of filling 
the small jobs about the capital had been disposed of. Day after day 
the governor’s orderly would come with the governor’s compliments 
and would Mr. X step to the executive chamber. Mr. X would step, 
and there would be the chief with three or four solemn looking solons, 
and Mr. X knew just what was coming before the governor opened 
his lips. They wanted that quartermaster’s job, with its nine hundred 
dollars a year, for some friend in need at home, and Mr. X had pa- 
tiently to go over the same old ground and tell them all that Captain 
W: did to earn that $900, and as usual wound up by asking if 
they thought their man could fill that bill as did the present incumbent. 
Some would go away satisfied, some would go swearing. Their man 
“ought to have something,” and our man “was appointed by the Dem- 
ocrats”; that was their one cry against him. “The man we name has 
worked hard for the party,” was the plea for their candidate and the 
highest recommendation for military office and employment their minds 
could suggest. Considerations purely military were of minor, if any, 
consequence. It led to some curious controversies later on, but we 
clung to that captain and we’ve got him yet, with rank deservedly in- 
creased despite conflicting administrations, an invaluable public ser- 
vant and post quartermaster, the custodian of the state military reser- 
vation. and all its ordnance and quartermaster stores and property. 
Politics at last succumbed to progress! 

Then there was the National Guard clerk. Daughter of a gallant 
officer of the Civil War long since borne to the grave, she had become 
the sole support of her mother and two minor brothers whom she was 
striving to educate and start in life. Three years before Mr. X 
stepped into the adjutant generalship she had been given charge of the 
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books and papers of the Guard, and her work was always thoroughly 
done. Now, there were dozens of clerkships in the offices of the sec- 
retary of state, the treasurer, the insurance commissioner, the commis- 
sioner of public education, etc. etc., and at least a dozen “preferred” 
applicants for every place. Each head of department wished to “take 
care of” his own preferences and thought somebody else should take 
care of the others. Mr. X was besieged with applications from all over 
the State for the four clerkships in his office. A stenographer and 
messenger were also allowed, and for. each of these there were a dozen 
aspirants. The governor relieved him of any embarrassment by di- 
recting that the pension clerkship be given to a veteran colonel of 
volunteers, the war records clerkships to two veteran soldiers with fine 
war records of their own—all deserving men and entirely satisfactory 
to the new chief. So, too, was the assistant adjutant general, another 
veteran of the Army of the Potomac and a faithful officer. But over 
that National Guard clerkship came a clinch. A dozen very estimable 
women sought that berth with its assured, if moderate, salary, and 
each one had senators and assemblymen—even heads of other depart- 
ments who had no vacancies—and influential citizens to urge her 
claims. But the care of muster rolls, enlistment and discharge papers, 
military correspondence, endorsements, etc., requires special training. 
It had taken long weeks for the present incumbent to learn it all, but 
learn it she had, and was in the prime of her usefulness. There was 
every reason from the civil service and common sense viewpoint why 
she should be retained, and absolutely none why she should be dis- 
placed. But here again came the war cry: “She was appointed by the 
Democrats!” Thrice in one week did the Governor send for his chief 
of staff to listen to the appeals of eloquent advocates of some other old 
soldier’s daughter or some soldier’s widow in sore need. The county 
was apparently full of them. Finally one day a speaker waxed over- 
zealous. After a moment’s impatient and scoffing attention to the 
arguments of the adjutant general against the removal of an excellent 
clerk, he burst forth substantially as follows: “I don’t care a billybedam 
how much she knows or how well she does. She’s been there long 
enough, and other women need it more than she does.” Now, the 
man was a power in his district and one to be placated, as the Governor 
said afterwards, but these were things Mr. X had never sense enough 
to see. The efficiency of the office was what he was looking after, and 
he said so, and said, furthermore, that there would be and could be no 
efficiency if the only reward for efficiency and fidelity was being 
kicked out in the cold at the beck of some magnate whose boast was 
that for efficiency he didn’t care a billybedam. 
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That magnate was one of a class among whom Mr. X had precious 
few friends, and now he had won another enemy. But, despite one 
fight after another to oust that particular clerk in favor of some 
importunate outsider, the adjutant general “won out,” as the papers 
would say, and this “appointee of the Democrats” was retained 
throughout the new administration. Not only that, but when in 
course of years the Governor stepped down and out in favor of 
another gallant and distinguished veteran officer of the great war, 
about the first thing said by thé old friend who succeeded to the 
adjutant generalship was: “Now, if there is any one of these here 
whom you especially desire to have retained, let me know,” and Mr. 
X at once named the National Guard clerk. Just as before, there was 
effort to displace her, now become more valuable than ever as the 
Guard and the “paper work” had been brought more closely to the 
line of the regular army, and just as before, it fell through. The 
papers even went so far, some of them, as to name her successor, but 
though there have been six more years and three more elections and 
seven score of swear words, there still serenely sits the National 
Guard clerk, “appointed by the Democrats” a dozen years ago. 

There were some suggestive and even pathetic incidents in the 
big office just after the new adjutant general took his desk. A ven- 
erable citizen, precise in dress and manner, called among the first, 
and, waiting until one or two cases had been disposed: of, cleared his 
throat, looked impressively round and began: 

“T failed, sir, to see my name in the published list of the clerks 
appointed in your office.” 

Mr. X admitted the probability and civilly said that to the best of 
his knowledge there were very many similar cases similarly affected. 

“But, sir, I have reason to know my application was the very first 
filed—the very first,” and now the elderly gentleman is trembling 
visibly. 

Mr. X admits that that too is possible and tries to explain that the 
order of application was something not considered. 

“But it should have been, sir—it should have been! Moreover, 
sir, I presented a letter from General Blank expressly commending 
me to the Governor. He will be more than displeased, sir—more 
than displeased when he finds that he has been utterly ignored, sir.” 

Mr. X happens to know that the general in question has expressly 
commended and endorsed other candidates, some of whom have been 
successful, and that he has by no means been ignored, but decides to 
say nothing on that score. He politely regrets the elder’s disappoint- 
ment, but that it seems is unnecessary. 
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“Not oh my account, sir—not on my account you needn’t, but”— 
and he looks mournfully, even pityingly, about him, “but what do 
you suppose the general will say and do when he finds that he has 
not been considered?” Our visitor leaves us in new suspense as he 
steps feebly, sadly away. 

Then we had the lady whose son had ““listed in the regulars,” as 
she expressed it, and this she declares the “limit of degradation,” 
though investigation of the case subsequently shows that young scape- 
grace’s name had previously figured once on the rolls of the Reform 
School and thrice at the police courts. She waves aside as unworthy 
Mr. X’s congratulations that her son had been accepted in the army. 
What the lady now desires is said in few words: “It seems that I can- 
not get him discharged, so I have come to see about getting him into 
West Point or having him made an officer. I’m told that isn’t quite 
so bad.” 

“Not—quite, perhaps,” says Mr. X, who has been there and tried 
it, but he asks the lady if the lad can pass the examination in case 
she can get the appointment for him, and is properly punished by her 
reply, which, as it happens, is delivered in the hearing of two or 
three soldiers in civilian dress, one of them a West Pointer, who 
squirms with unholy joy and ill-suppressed merriment over the un- 
expected reply :— 

“Examinations for what? I did not suppose they had to know— 
anything.” 

As many as a dozen applicants for pensions whose claims have been 
shuttlecocking about from pillar to post for many moons, have assem- 
bled to say that the old adjutant general had done nothing to advance 
their interests and to suggest the new incumbent “get a move on him.” 
They are referred to the gray haired colonel in the adjoining room, 
but, like the recruit who wanted a button, and thought the surest 
thing was to ask the colonel, these veterans invoked the fountain head, 
so far as the state is concerned, and like Roy Stone’s men at Gettys- 
burg, they had “come to stay.” So many old soldiers had been 
swindled by pension sharks in Washington that the State required of 
the adjutant general that he add to his military duties the functions 
of pension agent, but as such he had no power to “push things” in the 
Pension Bureau, that being a law unto itself, and every application 
had to take its course no matter how many years the victim had to 
wait. Each veteran, however, had his tale to tell of how much 
quicker he could have got his money if he had only employed Messrs. 
So and So in Washington. Each one knew fellers in his county who 
just shipped their papers to such and such a firm, and not only got 
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the cash in short order, but the agents advanced their clients money 
when they happened to be hard up, and Mr. X was of no account as a 
pension agent if he couldn’t do the same. That was the inference to 
be drawn from the spokesman’s remarks. 

It is curious to observe how the public gets back the money it pays 
in salaries. We hadn’t been in office a week before the schemes to 
extort became something stupendous. The poor had we always with 
us,—the old soldiers in search of a job and willing to compromise 
for a dollar.—the disappointed ones who had spent their last cent in 
fruitless waiting, and now had to be “staked” to get home. Every 
case of hard luck in man, woman or child turned up first at the capitol, 
working each department in turn until sufficient for the day, and the 
evil thereof, had been realized. Banks, private offices, shops, could 
swing out their signs, “Peddlers, Book Agents, Canvassers and Bor- 
rowers not allowed in this Building,” but not so the people’s edifice, 
the stately capitol, for beneath that glistening white dome was done 
more artistic begging, borrowing, if not stealing, Mr. X ever en- 
countered. It was Eugene Field who wrote of the gentleman from 
Louisville who “Touched Me for Ten.” It was some New York 
paper that long ago published the woes of Mr. Carl Dunder as told 
by himself. Mr. Dunder was successively and successfully “worked” 
by every “beat” on Manhattan Island, and Mr. X found the adjutant 
general’s office the Mecca of the impecunious. One legged Major H, 
homeward bound, stopped in to pay his respects and was the first to 
“touch him for ten,” until the first of the month that never came. Old 
sergeants and corporals, regulars and National Guard, dropped in 
day after day, no longer striped, but strapped ; widows whose pension 
papers were held up and‘children whose father was unable to come 
himself on account of wounds breaking out again—these were all in 
the business, legitimate plucking, you might say, and X begrudged 
no one of them the modest sums generally sought. But the innumer- 
able schemes of innumerable people who never had a thing to do with 
the army and whose “graft” took the form of selling tickets for some 
grand ball, bazaar or picnic—these were the ones against whom his 
soul rebelled. Day after day their agents scoured the various offices 
—the same people coming sometimes to sell the tickets of a dozen 
different associations. The life of the state officer, so one would 
suppose, was spent in going to balls; for barbers, bartenders, boatmen, 
bookbinders, brakemen, butchers, bakers, carpenters, coachmen, car 
shopmen, drug clerks, firemen and so on down the alphabetical scale 
of trades, together with Knights of all manner of Saints, all gave a 
grand ball, tickets one dollar. All the local charities, and many that, 
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as it turned out, lacked a local habitation, though not a name, gave 
their bazaars, tickets fifty cents. And the children, bless their inno- 
cent hearts! what schemes were they not up to in the way of fairs, 
shows or picnics, tickets only twenty-five cents? Then we had the 
“workers” of the religious and charitable orders, well authenticated— 
the itinerant African M. E. bishops and clergy, soliciting funds for 
far-away schools and churches that seemed never to rise above the 
stage of horizontal projection. Subscription books passed round by 
women who, knowing that she who hesitates is lost, never hesitated 
to shove book or pencil under the eyes of each busy worker in turn, 
and fairly to demand payment. And oh, the book agents! The State 
capitol was the legitimate cruising ground of every man or woman 
in quest of cash, and, as a rule, they got it, especially when the legis- 
lature was in session. Then the name of the importunate was legion, 
and Mr. X was the Carl Dunder of the plucked. 

But all the time there was work ahead, reorganizing, inspecting, 
weeding out incompetents, preparing for the summer camps, and in 
the midst of it all there came an episode that, told at the time by a 
gifted journalist, made a local sensation. Mr. X wishes he could 
tell it now as did the journalist, but the copy is lost. The facts are 
these: One of the very best of the subaltern officers in the city regi- 
ment longed for a commission in the regular army. Mr. X, at that 
time his colonel, had earnestly advised him to enlist and win it. En- 
list he did, in a stanch old regiment of infantry, and before very long 
“Candidate” appeared on the muster rolls opposite his name. He was 
most diligent, dutiful, faithful; he studied well and his officers soon 
began to take a deep interest in him. He speedily won his corporal’s 
chevrons as he entered on the second year of his enlistment, and soon 
after Mr. X became adjutant general the gratifying news came that 
Corporal H—— had been recommended for commission and was to 
take the preliminary examination. The general, and final, examination 

‘was in those days held at Fort Leavenworth, and all seemed going ad- 
mirably with our sterling young soldier, so that others were tempted 
to enlist. The posters of the recruiting service were conspicuous in 
every armory, and a famous old Mexican war regiment that had twice 
camped with us on our great reservation was receiving many acces- 
sions. Then came a thunder clap. Corporal H. had been directed 
to hold himself in readiness to report at Fort Leavenworth for final 
examination and was full of joyous anticipation, when one day Mr. X 
got a telegram to this general effect : “Adjutant General refuses order 
on ground that I have not had two years’ service, a seven day furlough 
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having been granted me at time of mother’s death. It’s my last 
chance, as I reach the age limit next fall. Can nothing be done?” 

Something was done, and in a jiffy. Mr. X wired instantly to the 
Assistant Secretary of War, then in charge of the office, a Guardsman 
himself, and one who had the interest of the men deeply at heart. 
Back came the answer : 

“Case of Corporal H. will be reopened at once.” The Secretary, 
it may be said, was suspected of differing at times with heads of 
bureaus, and this time he differed to immediate purpose. He sent 
for the veteran staff officer in charge and, as detailed to Mr. X at the 
time, the ensuing conversation was somewhat as follows: 

“General, you have refused Corporal H . Infantry, per- 
mission to appear before the Leavenworth Board for examination for 
commission. Why?” 

“Because, Mr. Secretary, the law requires that he should have 
served two years, at least. He has not done so. I find he had a fur- 
lough a few months since.” 

“He has served nearly three years, all told, has he not?” said the 
Secretary. 

“Yes, sir. But you see it isn’t continuous. There was a break of 
—of several days.” 

“Ah, yes,” says the Secretary, reflectively, “and having a leave or 
furlough is considered as breaking in on the service record, is it? A 
man would have to start fresh and make two years without a break— 
without a furlough?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Secretary.” 

The civilian Secretary pondered a moment. The staff officer was 
a soldier of the old school and a gentleman of the first water. The 
argumentum ad hominem was a stern one to apply under such condi- 
tions, but, the Secretary was a lawyer—most Secretaries are. 

“Um, I see. Well, pardon me, general. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion. You are drawing forty per cent. salary increase, are you not?” 

The general certainly was. 

“And you have completed—how many years of service?” 

The general had completed nearly forty. 

“And suppose you were to apply for retirement on that ground, 
and I were to say, ‘But, general, I find that within the last ten years 
you have had several leaves of absence. You were abroad four 
months in ’82. You had three months’ leave in ’84. You again—but, 
ah, I see you catch the drift of my remarks, general.’” As the general 
probably did. At all events there came a second wire from the War 
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Department to the effect that Corporal H—— was ordered forthwith 
to Fort Leavenworth for examination. 

He went. He passed with credit. He won his commission then 
and there, and is now captain of infantry and a capital officer. Re- 
cruiting for the regular service has been brisk ever since, one famous 
regiment going to the Philippines in ’99 filled full of Badgers. 

About this time began the active preparation for summer camp. 
We had a military reservation in the heart of the State that could 
hardly be surpassed. We had rifle ranges, with fine, high, rocky 
“buttes” for backstops, that had won the unstinted praise of the reg- 
ular officers year after year. There had been held several successive 
summers the rifle competitions of the Division of the Missouri—even 
the army competition itself. Famous sharpshooters of the service had 
here won their medals. Famous men of the army had assembled here 
time and again. Capital instruction had the Guard received through 
the object lesson of a regiment of regulars camped side by side with 
the militia. Combined maneuvers had been held; problems in minor 
tactics solved ; grand guards and outposts ; reconnoissance and patrols ; 
advance and rear guard work; attack and defence of convoy—all 
these things had been practised in conjunction. “Regular” lieuten- 
ants took temporary command of militia companies. Militia subalterns 
went on as file-closers of regular commands. The best of feeling pre- 
vailed, and the benefit was really mutual. Now we would go still 
further. We had our own cavalry and light artillery for one week’s 
maneuvers; now we wished to have regular cavalry and artillery for 
the entire period of camp—four weeks—so that each of the four Guard 
regiments should have its tour with the horse, foot and guns of the 
regulars to study and pattern after. It took a little “pull” at Wash- 
ington, but the pull prevailed, and, as the time drew near, orders were 
issued that our old friends of the ——<d Infantry should tramp from 
their station, while a crack light battery, escorted by two troops of the 
Garry Owens, should make a practice march from the shores of the 
big inland sea, traversing two States on their ten days’ way. 

Then came the orders for our own mobilization. The State allowed 
pay for eight days’ service to every officer and man. The question 
was how to get the most work out of the men during that time. It 
was found as a result of many years’ experimenting that, by sending 
the regiment to and from camp on Sunday, that day could be spent on 
the journey, then in pitching or breaking camp, in getting settled, 
and, in the cool of the evening of the arrival, listening to the exhorta- 
tions of the chaplain. It had grown to be the custom. Mr X while 
colonel commanding had always been ordered to bring his regiment 
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or take it home by special train on Sunday, and never a sound of pro- 
test had he heard. But, when it came his time to issue camp orders, 
behold there was a big campmeeting of some description—a great 
gathering of very estimable people, and having very little to do at 
their own camp, they decided on reforming ours. First thing they 
lit on was the adjutant general’s order providing that the travel 
should be on Sunday, as heretofore, and a shout of protest went up 
that well nigh split the canvas of the tent. Then came the “resolu- 
tion” ; then a solemn deputation to see the governor ; then—joint con- 
ference. Possibly these excellent people, who had no sympathy what- 
ever for matters martial, remembered our offences in having marched 
home that Sunday of the governor’s funeral in ’91. Possibly they 
were in solemn earnest in the desire to so keep holy the seventh day 
that no wheel might turn during the revolving hours. They had their 
innings. then came the adjutant general’s, and the latter pointed out 
that unless permitted to transport troops on Sunday two of the six 
days of camp instruction would be practically lost. Employers in- 
sisted on their men being back and ready for work at 7 a. M. on Mon- 
day. Their week of vacation could not begin until after 6 Pp. m. Sat- 
urday. Therefore, the move to and from camp, if piety prevailed 
above common sense, would have to be on Monday and Saturday, 
respectively, and exactly one-third of the course of instruction would 
have to be abandoned. 

“You see how it is, ladies and gentlemen,” said the governor, affa- 
bly. “It would be a most serious loss, and I think General X is right. 
“It’s like this,” said he, and being a whimsical story-teller after the 
manner of the famous President, he spake to them in parable. 

But they went away obdurate. For just seven days the order 
stood, and Mr. X and the Guard rejoiced. Then came disillusion. 
Failing to prevail with the man, the delegates descended upon the 
woman. There was once, at least, when even the highest household 
in the land—the White Household—was even in matters of diplomatic 
etiquette overruled by the power behind the Presidential throne—when 
all the customs of service were bowled over by one sworn enemy of 
the bowl. As the executive of the nation bowed in matters of public 
policy to the partner of his joys and sorrows, so yielded our governor 
to his. In the matter of sending troops to camp on Sunday the gov- 
ernor shunted the burden of decision to the heads of his two estab- 
lishments, military and domestic. It was staff vs. distaff. What need 
to say more. The distaff won. The order—fell. 


(To be continued.) 





OFFICIAL YACHTS. 
RoyAL ACCOMMODATIONS ON NEPTUNE’S DoMAIN. 


Roya yachts and barges for exclusive service and amusement of 
rulers and high personages were early adopted by the ancients, their 
antiquity receiving the certification of the earliest records and his- 
torians. 

In 268 B. C. Archimedes devised a marvelous ship for Hiero of 
Syracuse. Luxuriously fitted sleeping apartments abounded, and one 
of the banqueting halls was paved with agate and costly Sicilian stone. 
Ptolemy Philapator possessed a nuptial yacht, the Thalamegon, 312 
feet in length and 45 feet in width. The rich merchants of Tyre, ac- 
cording to the Prophet Ezekiel, had their private galleys, with “benches 
of ivory” and masts of cedar of Lebanon, and sails of “fine linen with 
broidered work from Egypt.” The yachts of the Roman emperors 
were built of costly cedar, inlaid, and had their sterns studded with 
rare jewels. They were furnished with baths, porticos, and even hot- 
houses and gardens. Plutarch has given a beautiful description of 
Cleopatra’s royal barge, on board of which Antony first beheld the 
fatal beauty and blandishments that encompassed his ruin. 

The English naval dockyards built royal yachts as far back as 
1660, when Phineas Petts was the master shipwright of the royal navy. 
Charles II. owned the yacht Mary, of one hundred and sixty-three tons, 
and the Queensborough, of twenty-seven tons. Pepys mentions a race, 
May, 1661, between a Dutch yacht belonging to the Merry Monarclr 
and a new one built by Petts, and says: “Commissioner Petts’ do 
prove better than the Dutch one that his brother (the before-men- 
tioned master shipwright) built.” 

The first mention of royal yachts on Great Britain’s official list 
appears in 1660. Falconer, in his “Marine Dictionary,” states: “The 
royal yachts are commonly rigged as ketches, except principal one, 
reserved for the sovereign, which is equipped with three masts, like 
a ship. They are generally elegantly furnished and ornamented with 
sculpture, and always commanded by captains in the Royal Navy.” 

The following are the names of the royal yachts at the present 
time, viz.: Victoria and Albert, side wheel, 2,470 tons; Osborne, side 
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wheel, 1,850 tons; Alberta, 370 tons, and Elfin, 93 tons. There is an- 
other old royal yacht-lying at Portsmouth harbor called the Royal 
George, a sailing craft, used in the time of George IV., now used as 
a hulk for the officers and men of the royal yachts during the winter 
months. 

Queen Victoria during her life was partial to side wheel steamers, 
and it was not without hesitation on her part that permission was 
given to construct a modern designed steamer to take the place of the 
old Victoria and Albert, which had many sacred memories for the 
Queen. The yacht was built and decorated under the supervision of 
the Prince Consort in 1855, whose piano, despite the lapse of years, 
still remains on board. The quarters are sumptuously fitted up, much 
in the same style as those kept for the Queen’s use. The upholstery 
in state-rooms is of chintz, with a pattern of pretty rose-buds, and 
was selected by the Prince Consort. All the usual furniture and com- 
forts of the Queen’s rooms when at Osborne or Windsor were dupli- 
cated on the royal yacht. 

The modern Victoria and Albert is not the largest royal yacht in 
the world, but is second to none in point of equipments, accommo- 
dations, and decorations. Much of the interior was arranged in ac- 
cordance with the Queen’s ideas and wishes. In length this yacht ex- 
ceeds the older Victoria and Albert by 80 feet, and in breadth by 10 
feet. The yacht is built of steel, hull sheathed with copper, and cabin 
fittings are of fireproof wood. 

“Heaven’s Light Our Guide” is the motto of the new royal yacht. 
The introduction of the leek, the Welsh national emblem, beside the 
rose, thistle, and shamrock, at the bows, under the royal standard, 
illustrates the kindly sentiments of the royal family towards the prin- 
cipality. This royal recognition of the humble leek is quite an innova- 
tion, and will stir the enthusiasm of Welshmen all over the world. 
It is a delicate compliment to the country which has built all the royal 
yachts except the little Elfin. 

The new yacht closely approaches the United States cruiser Chi- 
cago in tonnage, without at all resembling that vessel in other respects. 
She is designed to have a speed of twenty knots, with displacement 
of 4,700 tons. In coaling ship, the bunkers have been so designed that 
they can be filled from the outside without soiling the deck of the 
yacht. She is 800 tons smaller than the Russian imperial yacht 
Standart and 600 tons larger than the German Emperor’s yacht. 
While the Russian and German yachts are armed, the Victoria 
and. Albert, after much discussion on the subject by the admiralty, 
decided that the new yacht would be solely for the use of royalty, and 
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therefore must not be armed beyond a small saluting battery. This 
is composed of four small, profusely decorated, rapid firing guns. 

Time was when such a royal craft would have for a figure-head a 
representative of the reigning monarch; but instead there is a shield 
bearing the royal standard surmounted by a crown carved and gilded. 
On each side of this centerpiece is a floral scroll on which the rose, 
thistle, shamrock and leek are represented. On the stern are the 
royal arms, above which is a medallion. In the centre of this is a star, 
and around the margin the motto, “Heaven’s Light Our Guide.” En- 
circling the hull are two carved hawsers, heavily gilded, five feet apart 
and over 700 feet long. On the starboard quarter is placed a figure 
of Britannia, ten feet high, whilst a similar figure of Neptune is on 
the port quarter. 

The side wheel Victoria and Albert was the Queen’s favorite ves- 
sel, and on her deck she made her first cruise in 1855. When the 
Queen was on board the deck was covered with red carpeting. There 
is a small five o’clock tea cabin on deck, a miniature armory and chart- 
room. The royal apartments had carpets of red and black-in small 
coral pattern; the walls were covered with rose-bud chintz, box 
plaited ; doors of bird’s-eye maple, and fittings electroplated. In the 
Queen’s state-room a brass bedstead was in place, with bed furniture 
of rose-bud chintz, lined with green silk; canopy to match; green silk 
blinds, with plain white muslin curtains. The Queen was never longer 
than forty-eight hours on board, and the yacht was always kept in 
readiness to get under way at twelve hours’ notice. 

Sir William White, director of naval construction, designed the 
new yacht, and he also had planned many of the great modern fighting 
ships of the British navy. The royal yacht was his most trying task, 
and was, in fact, the shoal upon which his professional career was 
wrecked. With the accident in dock, the criticisms heaped upon her, 
the official acknowledgment of an error in her design, too fine for 
top weights, all these the public are conversant with; but the reason 
why a new yacht was ordered is known to very few. 

During one of the Queen’s trips the yacht was steaming through 
a fishing fleet, when suddenly there descended a sea fog, blotting out 
all surrounding subjects. The peril was imminent and serious, for 
the yacht, dating back to the Crimean war, was practically destitute of 
water-tight compartments. At any moment a heavy fishing boat might 
collide with the fragile craft, and if that happened the Victoria and 
Albert would almost inevitably have gone to the bottom. Fortunately, 
no fishing boats came near, but it was all a matter of Providence arid 
good fortune; the crew was helpless. The incident, was, of course, 
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reported. It was equally discreetly kept quiet, but the new yacht was 
decided upon very soon afterward. At the present time, owing to 
judicious management and alterations, the new Victoria and Albert, 
now designated as “His Majesty’s yacht,” is a complete success, and 
on her trial trips exceeded by half a knot the contract speed of twenty 
knots. 

There are few people who are aware that the late Queen had a royal 
barge-master, though the barge itself is now a thing of the past. The 
old barge used for so many generations by royalties, from the days of 
James I. onwards, now reposes in the South Kensington Museum, 
and will never more carry fair ladies and gallant gentlemen from 
Westminster to Hampton Court, as in the olden days. Its last appear- 
ance in public was at the Fisheries Exhibition in the early eighties. 
The barge was sixty-three feet long and about six feet wide, with a 
complement of twenty-one oarsmen. Her speed was often, at its best, 
not less than from nine to ten miles per hour. The hull was oak- 
planked and had considerable rise at the stern. Her state-room was 
near the stern and extended the full width of the hull. Its upholstery 
was of scarlet and gold cloth, and the exterior of the barge itself was 
adorned by a number of carved mermaids, dolphins, etc. It is not 
known who was the builder, but can be traced back to the time of King 
James I., and was patterned after some Venetian modél. The last 
occasion Queen Victoria used the barge was on the opening of the 
coal exchange in 1848, when she went from Whitehall stairs to the 
city by way of the Thames. 

The Osborne has generally been used by the Prince of Wales. She 
is painted and decorated.in white and gold. The guests are expected 
to attire themselves in yachting jackets of an approved pattern, the 
custom dating from the time the prince visited India on the Serapis. 
The officers of the yacht are selected from among the prince’s set, and 
are either his personal friends or their sons. The positions on the 
Osborne are highly prized, bringing increased pay and agreeable sea 
duty. In addition, upon completing the term of service on the yacht, 
each officer is promoted to the next higher grade. When not in actual 
use all the royal yachts are kept at Portsmouth. 

King Edward is a fairly good sailor and is devoted to the pleasures 
of yachting. He is occasionally the victim of mal-de-mer when cross- 
ing the channel between Dover and Calais, which has an unenviable 
reputation for rough seas.- About the only member of the royal family 
who is proof against the dreaded ailment is the widowed Duchess of 


Albany. 
The Emperor of Germany may well be proud of his magnificent 
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yacht, the Hohenzollern. She is the second of her name in the German 
navy, and although originally intended as a pleasure yacht, excels in 
size the ironclad Koenig Wilhelm, and in horse power, every other ves- 
sel in the German navy, except the three screw cruiser Kaiserin Au- 
gusta. 

The admiral’s bridge rises further back from the bow than on or- 
dinary vessels. This is approached by a mahogany staircase bordered 
with heavily carved mahogany rails. When the Kaiser ascends to 
this conspicuous and elevated point, arrayed in the full dress uniform 
of an admiral, he forms a striking and impressive figure. 

The Emperor is always ill when the yacht has a head sea and gale 
of wind to contend with. The Empress is a much better sailor in this 
respect, and rather enjoys a spell of rough weather. During the trip 
to the Holy Land the Empress was the only one of the imperial party 
who was not prostrated by seasickness during the trip down the Adri- 
atic. Prince Henry of Prussia also succumbs easily to seasickness 
each time on going to sea after being in port for a spell. The Duke 
of Cornwall is afflicted in the same manner, and the duchess is such 
a martyr to seasickness that she hesitated a long time before couraties 
to undertake the tour just completed. 

The Hohenzollern is 121 metres in length, the same as the cruiser 
New York, and her speed is stated to be twenty-two knots. Her com- 
plement of men is 307, and she has a battery of rapid-fire guns. In the 
bow there are two magnificent Krupp rifled cannon, mounted on curved 
brass carriages, literally covered with silver decorations and patriotic 
mottoes. 

White relieved by gold is the color predominating from the masts 
down to the cockpit. An imperial crown of heavy gilded metal dec- 
orates the bow, and a colossal Hohenzollern family crest in black and 
silver, surmounted by golden laurel leaves, the stern. The Kaiser loves 
to sit in the chart-room working on his state papers, and frequently 
retires to the end of the bridge in the evening to indulge in a reverie. 

The Kaiser’s apartments on the middle deck amidships are on the 
port side, those of the Empress and her children on the starboard side. 
Only in one instance silk draperies have been employed, viz., in the 
canopy over the Kaiserin’s silver bedstead. The Kaiser contents him- 
self with simple calico hangings and iron bedstead, as he does on land. 
The dining saloon is upholstered in gray and white, and like the whole 
of the vessel is lighted by electricity. The counterpane in the Em- 
press’s state-room is of red silk and gray satin. 

The Hohenzollern was built at the famous Vulcan Works at : Stet- 
tin, and was launched in 1892 in the presence of the Kaiser. The 
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yacht presents a striking appearance, representing an outlay of $1,080,- 
ooo. The appointments are fine and substantial, with a view to prac- 
ticability should the vessel be called upon for active service, for which 
she is eminently qualified, and no doubt would render a good account 
of herself should occasion demand. 

France carries no special official yacht on her naval list for the use 
of her President. She supports, however, a number of dispatch ves- 
sels, adapted for their duties. The Milan is occasionally used as occa- 
sion demands, and presents a very fine appearance with her long and 
formidable ram bow. She has accommodations specially fitted up 
and reserved for the higher officials, and a battery of modern guns 
adds a warlike appearance to this official craft scarcely in keeping with 
the peaceful calling of the usual official yacht. 

Under the rule and empire of Napoleon III. it was different. There 
was a beautiful and luxurious yacht carried on the lists of the navy 
under the name of L’Aigle, built for the Emperor in 1858. It was on 
board this craft that he went to Algiers in 1865, and three years later 
she carried the prince imperial to Cherbourg and Brest. 

It was in 1869, one year before the empire was shattered to atoms 
at Sedan, that L’Aigle was the glittering center of Port Said, where 
Ismail Pasha, afterwards a forgotten prisoner in his kiosk on the 
Bosphorus, invited all nations to assist in the inauguration of the 
Suez Canal. The Empress held imperial court on board the official 
yacht, with the nations of the earth, through their representatives, 
rendering her homage; and when she led the way on the deck of the 
graceful craft, with the standard of France floating from the main 
above that brilliant throng of beautiful women and distinguished men, 
on that bright November morning, into the waters of the Red Sea, 
the peerless Empress of the French might well have been thrilled 
with exultation and pride as the loud-mouthed guns from the assem- 
bled fleet, representing all the principal nations of the earth, thundered 
forth a royal salute, as the fragile yacht glided by. That day twelve- 
month Eugenie was in exile, her husband a despondent prisoner of 
war, the empire in ruins, a hideous mockery, with carnage and devas- 
tation raging in the streets of Paris. 

The republic and blood-stained followers of the Commune had no 
time to bestow upon royal yachts. For some time the gaudy, bedecked 
craft lay neglected and forgotten at her moorings, and was finally taken 
to Cherbourg, renamed La Rapid, ultimately to be sold out of the 
service, after having been despoiled of her gorgeous trappings. 

Russia has more imperial yachts than any other government. The 
Czar has at least five and a number of dispatch boats. The Pole Star 
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is comparatively a new yacht and one of the largest royal crafts afloat. 
She has three pole masts, triple expansion-engines, two smokestacks, 
and a speed of eighteen and three-quarter knots. The hull is painted 
black, with the Russian eagle for a figurehead. The Standart is the 
royal gem of the Russian navy, and is by far one of the finest royal 
vessels afloat. She was completed at Copenhagen in 1895. She is 
larger than the Minneapolis and speedier than the New York. She is 
5,557 tons, with a battery of eight three-pounder rapid-fire guns, and 
has a recorded sped of twenty-two knots. When fully manned she 
carries 350 men and twenty officers. 

In the interior decorations considerable carved wood is employed, 
and the Russian eagle with the Czar’s initials are largely used. Blue 
flowers on a white background form the design of the chintz covering. 
The bedstead of the Czar, like that of other members of the imperial 
family, is of nickel bronze. His saloon is hung with gray blue leather, 
having panels of silk of the same color; the rich, heavy carpet is of 
the color of raspberries. One of the apartments is fitted up as a 
chapel, and contains six fine paintings representing Biblical scenes. 
In the rooms of the commander of the Standart is a set of furniture 
made from oak said to be 2,000 years old. The yacht is heated by hot 
water. There are 1,100 electric lights run by two dynamos. The bun- 
kers hold goo tons of coal, sufficient for ten days’ steaming at economi- 
cal speed. The yacht cost $2,000,000. 

The instructions of the King of Siam to Messrs. Ramago and Fer- 
guson, the famous ship builders at Leith, were laconic but forcible: 
“Build me the fastest and most luxurious steam yacht that you can 
turn out.” This order was given some five years ago, and the vessel 
is a fine production of an armed cruiser of 2,600 tons, and almost twice 
the size of the largest private yacht yet built in England. The yacht is 
decorated in white and gold, has electric lights and marble baths to 
each suite of rooms. She is named the Meha Chak Riki, selected by 
the King of Siam, who takes great pride in the royal plaything. 

Italy has a fine navy, but no royal yachts find place in the fleet 
over which the King presides. When he makes a trip afloat he uses 
one of the ordinary dispatch boats. 

The young King of Spain has a marked fondness for the water, 
and during the summer months loves to linger at St. Sebastian, either 
cruising on his superb steam yacht Giralda, or enjoying the piping 
breezes on the deck of the sailing craft owned by his brother-in-law, 
the Prince of the Asturias. The Giralda was purchased in 1898, upon 
the eve of hostilities with the United States. The millionaire, Mc- 
Calmont, was the former owner, and with the call to arms the pleasure 
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yacht was transformed into a light but efficient fighting machine. She 
is of 1,800 tons displacement, possessing a speed of twenty knots per 
hour, with luxurious accommodations, her cabins displaying many rare 
specimens of priceless leather, finished and ornamented as only a 
skilled son of the land is capable of producing. Under the red and 
gold standard of Spain, the yacht cruises in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, with the King and his devoted mother occupying the 
quarter-deck, free for the time from the cares and responsibilities of 
state and government. The King invariably wears the undress uniform 
of an admiral, which becomes him well, and of which he is evidently 
proud. He is the first of the long lines of Spanish Kings to exhibit a 
fondness for the sea, and the absence of a suitable navy, with the loss 
of his country’s prestige upon the ocean, after the proud and almost 
unrivalled position she held, must be to the young and sensitive mon- 
arch a source of regret and a wound to his pride, which, no doubt, 
with the lapse of time, aided by the stimulation of prosperity through- 
out sunny Spain, the boy King will strive earnestly to rebuild and to 
recover in part the dimmed lustre and form of the shattered sea power 
of the once mighty kingdom. 

The Portuguese yacht was lately disposed of, having become an- 
tiquated and useless in point of speed. The Amelia, as she was known, 
was replaced by the Banshee, a two masted vessel, resembling in form 
a gunboat rather than a pleasure yacht. She was built a year ago for 
an English gentleman, who sold her to Portugal’s ruler, a good sailor 
and ardent yachtsman. She is fitted with triple-expansion engines, 
has a speed of fifteen knots, lighted throughout with electricity, and 
is splendidly fitted up, having every convenience for guests. 

King Oscar of Sweden has always been an enthusiastic yachtsman, 
spending much of his time on the water. One of the familiar sights to 
the summer guests of the watering places that thickly dot the west 
coast of Sweden and Norway is a long, low, rakish, schooner-rigged 
craft, painted a dark green, with white upper works and three cream 
painted smokestacks with a black stripe, entering the harbor or fjord. 
While to a landsman all steamers look alike, the close observer with 
some nautical experience will soon perceive the royal standard of Swe- 
den in the centre of the three-tongued yellow and blue banner flutter- 
ing from the main, and at once recognizes in the jaunty stranger the 
royal yacht Drott, King Oscar’s floating summer palace. 

King Oscar entered the royal Swedish navy as a young lad, and 
now holds the rank of an admiral of the Red, both in the Swedish, 
the German, and the English navy, the two latter appointments, of 
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course, being purely honorary. The King is never so happy as when 
on the Drott with a few congenial friends. All ceremony is laid aside, 
and he is only the most charming of hosts. The Drott follows the 
west coast, and King Oscar is sure to visit in an informal way all of 
the principal watering places on his way to Norway. For his official 
use he has a modest appearing steam yacht capable of steaming ten 
knots. 

While not strictly classed as official yachts, it may be stated that 
the King of Greece cruises in his Amphitrite, the King of Bulgaria oc- 
casionally indulges in the sport from the deck of his trim steam yacht, 
the King of Denmark takes a cruise “Dannebrog,” and the King of 
Roumania enjoys himself from the deck-of the Stefaucel Mar, and 
even the pretty young Queen of Holland trusts herself on board of 
the graceful Sekeillet. 

The King of the Fongo Islands indulges in the luxury of a royal 
aquatic equipage, if not what might be termed a yacht is recognized 
as a royal barge, sacred to the whims and fancies of that august po- 
tentate. It has a magnificent appearance, with immense sail power, 
composed from immaculate white mats, and the royal colors streaming 
from the yardarm. The barge is one hundred feet in length, orna- 
mented with a great number of Cyparic ovula shells. It is used on 
all state and warlike occasions. 

Queen Kapiolani presented her royal craft to-the National Museum 
many years ago. The gift was inspired by a visit of the royal person- 
age to the museum when on her tour through the United States to 
England in 1887. Knowing her fondness for aquatic sports, some of 
the members of her suite suggested that she should see the section 
devoted to boats. Once there the Queen took the greatest delight in 
examining the craft, and explained at length the difference between 
the canoes used in the Hawaiian Islands and those on exhibition. No- 
ticing the interest of the attendants, she finally said: “I will send you 
one of my boats for your museum if you would like to have it.” 

The offer was gladly accepted, and on her return home she sent her 
own royal craft, which as it hangs on the walls of the museum seems 
hardly worthy of its high-sounding title. It is merely a big log, eigh- 
teen feet long and eighteen inches wide, hollowed out with rude in- 
struments into the semblance of a canoe. A small float is extended on 
arms from each side of the canoe, and a sail of rudely plaited straw is 
supported on rough hewn masts. A large gourd in the bottom sug- 
gests that it was not water tight, and a small English flag, which the 
Queen was wont to place in the stern of her pleasure boat when out 
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on the water, indicated in which direction her sympathies were in- 
clined. 

The United States has had five official yachts. The first was the 
side-wheeler Tallapoosa, widely if not favorably known during her 
career as “The Terror of the Sound.” She finally met her fate and a 
watery grave through collision with a tough coal barge in Vineyard 
Sound in 1884, and the coal barge won. She was afterwards raised, 
repaired, and sent to the South Atlantic, where in time she dropped to 
pieces. Then the Despatch took her place and assumed the duties, 
giving way in turn for the more shapely and graceful Dolphin. The 
advent of the Spanish-American war summoned the Dolphin into ac- 
tive service, and the Mayflower was, in due time, designated as the 
President’s yacht. Receiving a detail for Porto Rican waters, the 
yacht Sylph was utilized for official functions, and at the present time 
both of the latter named vessels are discharging the duties of official 
yachts, with the Dolphin occasionally acting for the accommodation of 
officials in performing important functions. 

Previous to the establishment of the Navy Department, and for 
years after, the jaunty, rakish cruisers of the United States revenue - 
cutter service fulfilled all requirements of a national conveyance for 
the President and government officials. The first trip of President 
Washington on the water in connection with routine matters was made 
on the revenue cutter Virginia. From 1790 to 1798 revenue cutters 
alone displayed the ensign and pennant of the country, the ensign of 
the cutter service going into effect in 1799, having been specially de- 
signed for the revenue cutter service. Navy there was none, and the 
only national representatives afloat were worthily and efficiently repre- 
sented by the naval arm of the Treasury Department. 

The revenue cutter Harriet Lane, commanded by Captain John 
Faunce, carried out the functions of a national yacht in addition to her 
regular cruising duties. This vessel had a stirring career from the be- 
ginning of her official birth, entertaining on her deck, and receiving in 
the officers’ quarters many illustrious guests, representing the princi- 
pal countries of the world. Her first active service was in 1858, when 
she was attached to the fleet under the command of Flag Officer W. 
B. Shubrick and ordered to proceed up the La Plata River to Asuncion, 
the capital of Paraguay, to demand reparation from that government 
for the insult to our flag when the Water Witch was fired upon from 
a Paraguayan fort in 1855. For her efficient services she received the 
warm commendation of the officer in command. Under the adminis- 
tration of President Buchanan she was detailed to receive the Prince of 
Wales, the present King of England, when he visited this country. 
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An amusing episode occurred in the commanding officer’s quarters 
during one of the trips, brought about by the prince lighting a cigar 
while Captain Faunce was presiding at the head of his table. To- 
bacco was particularly obnoxious to the old salt, who informed Prince 
Edward that if he desired to smoke he would have to go on deck. 
The royal guest accepted the rebuff in good part, and upon parting 
with the bluff seaman presented him with a handsome gold chronom- 
eter watch and chain, which was cherished and valued by the recipient 
to the day of his death. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War the Harriet Lane was one of 
the few efficient steam vessels at the immediate disposal of the govern- 
ment, and under command of Captain Faunce performed loyal and 
gallant service for the defence of the flag. Off Charleston bar she 
fired the first shotted gun of the war from the deck of a national ship 
in that gigantic contest. Later on she participated in the attack on 
the forts at Hatteras Inlet, and was finally transferred to the navy. 
Admiral Porter used her as his flagship in passing the forts below 
New Orleans, and for some time during operations on the Mississippi. 
She was afterwards attached to the West Gulf Squadron, was cap- 
tured by the enemy at Galveston, used as a blockade runner, and finally 
abandoned at close of the war in Havana harbor, where she was taken 
possession of by Captain Faunce, who was sent to that point for the 
purpose. The old veteran shed tears as he looked over the waste and 
destruction which greeted his eyes on all sides. Upon reaching New 
York a board of inspection was appointed to pass upon the condition 
of the vessel. It was decided she was not worth the expense neces- 
sary to render her efficient as a cruiser, and was sold out of the service. 
She was converted into a bark, and with a cargo of lumber met her 
fate amid the fury and roar of a hurricane, which overwhelmed the 
battle-scarred craft in the Caribbean Sea. 

The Despatch was purchased by the government in 1873 from the 
New York broker, Henry N. Smith, whose business fortunes were 
wrecked by railroad speculations. She was then the largest private 
yacht afloat. When the government obtained possession of the vessel 
her name was changed from the Americus to the Despatch, and her 
first service was on the home station. 

During the Russo-Turkish war she was sent to Europe as a des- 
patch steamer for the United States minister at Constantinople, where 
she remained thirteen months. From Europe the Despatch brought 
home the invalids of the American fleet, and went out of commission 
at the Washington navy yard in 1871, when new boilers were put in 
the vessel. 
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The Despatch was again put in commission October 19, 1880, 
when she became the President’s yacht. The President’s flag, adopted 
in 1882, was first hoisted on the Despatch. The national flag had 
previously been displayed at the main to indicate the presence of the 
President on a man-of-war. She carried on her deck Presidents Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland and Harrison. All the chief cabinet, navy 
and army officials were guests on board at one time or another, and 
frequently, between Washington and Mt. Vernon, she conveyed the 
most gifted men and the fairest women of our land on pilgrimages to 
the tomb of President Washington. The luxurious cabin of the Des- 
patch was the scene of luncheons and dinners as brilliant as ever 
gathered on the deck of a national vessel. 

She was sent to Samana Bay in December, 1881, and within five 
months Commander Bridgman had completed a survey of the bay. 
For two years, at intervals, under the command of Lieutenant Cowles, 
she was employed on wrecking service, blowing up with torpedoes 
derelicts and other obstructions to navigation from Chesapeake Bay 
to the coast of Massachusetts. She represented the Navy Department 
in 1888, at Philadelphia, at the launching of the new cruisers York- 
town, Vesuvius and Baltimore, and of the Petrel at Baltimore. Later 
she was employed surveying measured courses in the Delaware river 
and bay for the speed trials of the Vesuvius. 

The last official service of the Despatch was at the grand centen- 
nial celebration of George Washington’s inauguration as first Presi- 
dent, when gaily decorated -with bunting and under propitious sun- 
shine, she carried President Harrison and Vice President Morton 
and an assemblage of statesmen, warriors and civilians from Eliza- 
bethport to the foot of Wall street, New York city, leading the van in 
one of the most brilliant naval pageants of the time. She was lost in 
a gale, off Assateagus, Va., in October, 1891. 

The Dolphin, built at the yard of John Roach & Sons, proved her 
worth and qualities as a sea-going vessel by steaming around the 
world without a mishap. Her efficiency as a cruiser has been estab- 
lished, and her fine model and generally smart appearance won com- 
mendation both at home and abroad. She was finally selected as the 
President’s yacht, undergoing repairs and alterations suitable for the 
new duties expected from her. During the Spanish war she was fitted 
out and equipped with a suitable battery, forming part of the block- 
ading force stationed around Cuba. For a portion of the time she was 
the flagship of Commodore Watson, one of the favorite lieutenants of 
Admiral Farragut, and justly so. Frequently Farragut mentioned 
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this officer in his official dispatches, for his bravery and efficiency, 
characteristics that have always been prominent throughout the career 
of this distinguished and Christian officer. 

After the close of the war she was given a thorough overhauling, 
and many innovations made, adapting her to discharge the duties of 
an Official yacht, with commodious and luxurious accommodations for 
the distinguished guests requiring her services. She is at present in 
commission on special service. 

Deprived of the Dolphin for official functions, steps were taken to 
provide the President with a yacht to meet such demands as might 
arise. A yacht was under construction by the Delaware River Ship 
& Engine Works, operating under the firm name of John Roach & 
Sons. This vessel was known as No. 295, and was purchased by the 
Government for $50,000. She was equipped with a light battery, 
with a view of using her as an auxiliary torpedo boat destroyer, and 
after being placed in commission as the Sylph the peace protocol was 
signed, and preparations were made by the Department to disband the 
auxiliary force. 

It was about this time that it was determined that another vessel 
should be secured to replace the Dolphin, and the Sylph, of 152 tons, 
was selected. She is 147 feet in length, 22 feet beam, 12 feet depth, 
has a draft of 8 feet 6 inches, and on her trial trip attained a speed 
of seventeen knots. She has a steaming radius of 2,160 knots, at nine 
knots—that is, she can steam ten days without recoaling. The Sylph 
makes the seventh Roach vessel in the possession of the Government. 

The yacht has fine lines, and is one of the prettiest vessels obtained 
by the Government during the war. She is well fitted throughout, 
and her finishings are very tasteful, though not on as an elaborate plan 
as the Dolphin. But, although the yacht is small in comparison with 
others, she performs satisfactorily the duties assigned to her. 

The Mayflower, which is now. recognized as the official floating 
home of the President, will compare favorably with any of the official 
yachts of the world. Her history, in brief, is as follows: Prior to the 
Spanish-American war the yacht was the property of Mrs. Ogden 
Goelet. She was constructed for the Goelet family by G. & J. Thomp- 
son, a prominent ship-building firm on the Clyde. Her original cost 
was $800,000.' After the death of Mr. Goelet the yacht was offered 
for sale, and among the wealthy applicants was the King of the Bel- 
gians. The breaking out of the war brought the United States Gov- 
ernment into the market as a bidder, and the beautiful vessel was 
secured for $450,000, and at once converted into a gunboat. She was 
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attached to the fleet on the blockade off Havana, but under her com- 
mander failed to achieve any service worthy of note. The propor- 
tions of the Mayflower are 321 feet over all, with a water-line of 275 
feet, and has 36.6 beam. Her displacement is 2,690 tons, and her en- 
gines, of the triple-expansion type, have an indicated horsepower of 
4,700. She has twin screws, and will easily maintain seventeen knots 
per hour. 

The Mayflower has lately been refitted and refurnished in the most 
elaborate manner, and as the President’s yacht, has no peer in point of 
beauty and efficiency, when compared with the floating palaces of the 
monarchs of Europe She is a credit to the nation’s greatness, well 
worthy to float the Stars and Stripes and the President’s banner on 
all occasions of official ceremony or when naval etiquette calls for the 
display of the President’s flag. 

The quarters include six staterooms, a reception room and a library. 
The six staterooms, which will be the quarters of the President, are 
situated aft, on the main deck. The larger two of these rooms will be 
for the President and his wife, and have been very lavishly furnished. 
Special attention has been given to the decoration of the bulkheads 
and the paneling, which are covered with expensive silk in many 
colors. On the spar deck forward are the chart house and the state- 
rooms of the surgeon and paymaster. - The smoking room occupies 
the after portion of the deck and is finished in teak, with a floor of 
fancy woods, inlaid in mosaic and waxed. 

Below, on the main deck, the captain’s cabin, stateroom and bath- 
room occupy the forward part of the port side, the similar section 
starboard being used as a wardroom and quarters for the executive 
officer. Abaft the officers’ quarters is the President’s dining saloon. 
It extends the width of the ship and is furnished in white and gold, 
Louis XIV style. The bulkheads are traced with beautiful designs, 
and light is admitted through two large mahogany-trimmed skylights, 
A handsome Italian marble mantle ornaments the forward bulkhead, 
above which is a large oval mirror framed in gold. 

Extending aft from the dining room is the companionway to the 
President’s reception room. Some of the panels along this passage 
are made of Valenciennes lace, painted over with a silver paint to 
represent steel. The reception room is finished in white and gold. 
The library adjoining the reception room is finished in Flemish oak. 
A magnificent mahogany stairway leads to the entrance of the Presi- 
dent’s private suite. The bedsteads are of brass, and the appointments 
throughout are of the finest material. 
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On the port side, just outside the President’s room, is his private 
bath. The tub, which is cut from a solid block of fine marble, is of 
extra size. The fittings and plumbing in the bathroom are of white 
metal heavily plated with silver. 

Besides the arrangements for the accommodation of the President 
and his family, a modern culinary department has been added. There 
is a large refrigerating-plant and a spacious wine room in the forward 
part of the ship. 

She was refitted at a cost of $50,000 at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and as an official yacht is a fitting home for the ruler of the greatest 
republic on earth. 


H. D. Smits, 
Captain U. S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN OFFICER IN 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


(Continued from last month.) 


I should be glad to narrate to you from personal observation the . 
circumstances attending the capture of the enemy at Trenton and 
Princeton, but those transactions being so important are detailed in his- 
tory, and the regiment to which I belonged was, among others, left 
near New York to watch the movements of the enemy in that quarter. 
Common prudence dictated to have a strong body of troops kept up in 
and near the Highlands at all times, to be ready to repel the invasions 
of the enemy, either by land from New York, or by the Hudson river. 
A very prominent position which our army occupied was Peekskill, a 
village forty miles above New York, and properly at the commence- 
ment of the Highlands, it seemed formed by nature as a defensible 
place. A chain of hills ran from the southwest, or North river side, 
northeastward several miles, with a mural-like front to the southward, 
might be easily defended from an attack in front, and with proper pre- 
caution the flanks might be secured from being turned. This post was 
frequently occupied by our army in its various marches and counter- 
marches after the year 1776, though mentioned but cursorily by the 
historian, as no important battle was ever fought near it. Keeping this 
in view as a rallying point whenever occasion occurred was among the 
evidences of General Washington’s sagacious and solid judgment in 
carrying on his Fabian system in the prosecution of the war, which 
from almost the necessity of our case forbid our rashly pushing on- 
ward to battle. 

As I have elsewhere remarked, a respectable body of our army was 
necessarily kept in that vicinity, notwithstanding their strong desire to 
act in a more extended and active sphere. A soldier has, of course, to 
remain at the post where he is ordered, and it was the order of the 
commander-in-chief for the regiment to which I belonged to be much 
employed in the country between New York and the Highlands, which 
prevented my being present at the great battles of Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Monmouth, as well as at the southward. 
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On the 15th of November the enemy appeared before the lines near 
Fort Washington, on the south side of it, and at the bridge north of 
it, marching in columns. The garrison, which then amounted to about 
two thousand three hundred, marched out each way to attack them, 
leaving a proper guard in the fort. The party at the bridge were re- 
pulsed with a very considerable loss; but while the action was at the 
hottest at the lines, the enemy landed a large body across Harlem 
creek, east of the fort, and moved briskly on and attacked our troops 
in the rear while they were fighting those in front, in consequence of 
which they were obliged to surrender, being overpowered with num- 
bers. The party who had fought near the bridge returning, victorious, 
to the assistance of their brothers at the lines, found them surrendered ; 
they then repaired to the fort, and so many of them got in that the 
guns could not play without killing more of them than of the enemy, 
who immediately sent and demanded a surrender of the fort. The gar- 
rison being in this disagreeable situation, the lines taken which was the 
key to the fort, the fort without either wood or water sufficient to 
hold out three days, the enemy, consisting of ten thousand, determined 
to storm it, if it did not surrender. Colonel McGace surrendered the 
fort, artillery, etc., etc., the garrison prisoners of war, on condition 
only that the garrison should not be robbed of their baggage. 

The enemy now possessed all New York island, dismantled the 
fort, and turned their force against the Jersey shore. Fort Lee was 
the first object of their attention; its chief design was to annoy the 
shipping in passing up and down the river; it mounted thirty heavy 
cannon on the water-side, but only two or three field-pieces on the land 
side. Our people knowing it to be untenable, had resolved to evacuate 
it, they therefore moved off the stores, but left the heavy artillery in 
it, and evacuated it on the night of the 17th of November. The same 
night the enemy landed about three thousand of their troops five miles 
above the fort and about the same number at Hackensack. (a river 
running past there), marched those two bodies across with a design to 
hem our people in before they had left the fort. As the enemy had 
landed above us and were in full force, our army returned across 
Kingsbridge ; a large number of craft of different sizes being collected 
in Harlem creek, were set on fire and burnt to prevent their falling 
into the enemy’s hands. The sight of this occasioned a very disagree- 
able sensation in my mind, but the loss of Fort Washington a few days 
after, with its garrison of two thousand seven hundred men, filled us 
with deep melancholy for the time, still our fortitude and fixed deter- 
mination was unabated. As we passed Fort Lee on the west bank of 
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the Hudson river the fort was evacuated and the garrison joined us, 
marching into New Jersey. Thus were both Fort Washington and 
Fort Lee reduced. They were built opposite each other on the bank 
of the river Hudson, where it was narrow, and a Chivaux-de-frieze, 
together with the hulks of old vessels sunk across the river to stop the 
passage of shipping ; but on the forts being given up the Chivaux-de- 
friezes were rendered useless, which was the last effort we have tried 
to impede the course of the ships, much dependence having been placed 
on the fire-craft, and large sums expended in preparing them, but 
they have both disappointed us without answering any end except the 
burning one tender for the enemy by the fire-craft in the river. 

Our army posted themselves across from Newark to the river. 
Through November no particular action took place, the British army 
pressing forward in New Jersey, and the American army falling back. 
December 25th and 26th capture of the Hessians at Trenton, and the 
British at Princeton. I was not present at either. The American army 
surprised and captured a body of eight or nine hundred Hessians 
at Trenton, N. J. Two days after we attacked a body of the British 
at Princeton, and after a short but sharp action took four or five hun- 
dred prisoners. 

This closed the year in this department. Did not realize that we 
had entered on a serious war until the Declaration of Independence in 
July, 1776, but our spirits were highly elated on that occasion, our 
determination fixed to persevere. In the bay below New York the 
British fleet made a great display; the number of vessels of all sizes 
amounted to about three hundred, and as they. spread their sails to 
dry, after a rain, they covered a large extent of water. The admiral’s 
ship, the Eagle, of sixty-four guns, appearing in full sight, known by 
her flag, and Captain Bushnell, of the sappers and miners, having pre- 
pared his submarine engine, it was sent one night with a magazine of 
powder attached to it, under the command of a sergeant and twelve 
men; the party proceeded to the ship, and the engine was let down 
under the ship, having a pointed rod at top designed to be stuck into 
the ship’s bottom ; but this point not taking effect, the tide, which was 
strong, wafted the engine away from the ship, and the enterprise 
failed. The sergeant, who had the command, gave me a particular ac- 
count of the proceeding, and said that he was of the opinion that the 
projecting point struck the head of a bolt, which prevented its success ; 
but I judged it as probable that the point was prevented from pene- 
trating the ship by the copper sheathing. . A similar engine was used 
in the Delaware river in 1777, which awakened such alarm among 


British shipping. 
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The period of our men’s enlistment having arrived, and they re- 
turning to their homes in Connecticut, I went at the same time, and 
while at Hartford lodged in the same house with Captain Peters, of 
Massachusetts, who had charge of the British and Hessian officers 
captured at Trenton and Princeton on their way to the interior of 
Massachusetts. He showed me General Washington’s instructions, in 
which was this clause: “Treat them as gentlemen while they behave 
as such.” I passed the rest of the winter in re-enlisting men and 
preparing to go into the field at the opening of the spring. 1777 was 
filled with important transactions, the British capturing Fort Mont- 
gomery and we capturing Burgoyne’s army, and in November the 
enemy took Philadelphia. The year commenced with great exertions 
on our part to raise a permanent army. The British in a high exult- 
ing state. The first of our army regularly taking the field at Bound- 
brook, N. J. The British at New Brunswick; their outposts extend- 
ing some distance out. The American army was posted on the south- 
ern side of the range of hills between the village of Boundbrook and 
Scotch plains, the front south towards the enemy. General Grey, with 
about three or four thousand, made a circuitous movement to turn our 
left flank. General Washington had advanced a strong body of troops 
in that quarter, with two field-pieces. General Lord Stirling as officer 
of the day had the command. A brisk action ensued, which lasted a 
short time, when our troops fell back and occupied the pass in the 
hills ; the rest of the troops moved to join them, but the enemy did not 
proceed to attack them in that post. Collected my men, which, being 
joined by others, made a command of about one hundred ; marched to 
join the army in New Jersey. Passing through New Haven, General 
Parsons informed me that I had orders to take under my command 
ore Robert Thomson, of Newtown, and gave me a warrant for his 
execution in his own town, he having been regularly tried and con- 
victed of having been into New York and came out with enlisting 
orders to raise men among the disaffected to join the British army. 
‘The order being positive, I could do no other than execute it, however 
unpleasant and mournful. I forwarded a sergeant with a small party 
to the place of execution to make the necessary preparation, and on 
the 9th of June superintended his execution in presence of a large 
concourse of spectators, among which were his own family. After 
hanging the hour, the body was taken down, and a request was made 
from his family that the body might be delivered to them, which of 
course was readily granted. As I have previously informed you, I 
shall not make many digressions, but I cannot avoid reflecting on such 
a scene, which I am happy to say rarely occurred during our war; but 
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this was a crime which, when fully proved, never escaped a similar 
punishment, and perhaps the peculiar state of our country at the time 
warranted it. 

The irregularity and frequent destitution of supplies you will see 
adverted to in the history of the war; but the impression made by 
reading it falls far short of the reality of experience. When I recall 
to mind those scenes, I am now astonished at the perseverance of our 
army under such circumstances. Had we received money for our. pay, 
the inhabitants of the country through which we passed would have 
brought articles of provisions to us for a market, but by this time, 
1777, the paper currency had become of little value. The counterfeit- 
ing of our bills was carried on extensively in New York and sent out 
into the country by agents employed for the purpose. I once saw in 
New Jersey a large bundle of these bills in the hands of a justice of 
peace, brought for inspection; he pronounced them counterfeit; an- 
other justice of peace had previously judged them genuine. When I 
look back I find that at the close of the year 1776 and the beginning of 
77 was the darkest and most trying time of the war. 

The goth of June I passed on to Danbury, where I took quarters 
and lodged. The next morning I went round and viewed the marks 
of the destruction of the town by burning in April previous. Proceed- 
ing directly onward; passed North river into Jersey, joining our regi- 
ment and brigade, to the village of Boundbrook, where our army was 
encamped, the British lying in and around New Brunswick. The 
enemy being superior to us in numbers, and their outposts extending 
some distance out, duty was very vigilant. Our army was posted on 
the southern side of the range of hills, between the village of Bound- 
brook. While encamped here, General S. C., an old acquaintance, 
called on me. He asked me how I lived. I replied, “Very well.” 
He said they had nothing but Indian meal, and that sour, with salted 
beef in bad order, the teamsters having drawn off the brine to lighten 
their loads. I replied, “Do you think that we of the same brigade 
fare any better?” He said, “He could not and would not live so.” 
I found he soon after obtained a discharge and returned home. The 
small action at Scotch plains, or short hills, took place, on which our 
army made a hasty movement to the summit of the hill in the rear of 
our encampment, expecting the enemy to attempt to turn our left flank. 
Finding us formed and prepared to receive them, they made no farther 
advance, but fell back to Amboy, after burning the village of Spring- 
field and the adjoining villages. When the enemy advanced toward 
any place, the women, with some of their children, would flee to our 
rear, generally carrying bundles of clothing and something to eat with 
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them. Essex and Middlesex counties suffered severely by their depre- 
dations. 

This was a most critical time for our general cause. The enemy 
gradually withdrew their outposts, and, as it afterwards appeared, in 
order to move with their main body to Philadelphia; but, as a strong 
body remained in New York, which, by their shipping, might be re- 
moved up the several rivers so as to attack or ravage, a part of our 
army was left in the vicinity to oppose their predatory excursions. Our 
regiment was part of the force thus left, and most of the summer 
passed in our moving from one post to another, as the movements of 
the enemy indicated. This kind of service was very harrassing, but 
afforded few incidents of interest. We marched three times across 
Jersey from the North river towards the Delaware and back. In 
September duty became more arduous and pressing, General Bur- 
goyne’s army being in motion towards completing the plan of forming 
a junction with General Clinton, of the British army, at Albany. The 
enemy’s troops in New York frequently presented the appearance of 
attacking us at some point, probably with a design of preventing re- 
inforcements being sent from us to General Gates, who commanded 
that part of the army opposed to General Burgoyne. This occasioned 
our frequent removal from one post to another. 

Being one of a detachment of eighty men under the command of 
Major Clift, which was ordered to pass below Peekskill around the 
country, as a kind of scouting party, we found in the morning a party 
of the enemy had landed from the North river and was advancing 
into the country. This was undoubtedly intended by the enemy as a 
decoy to attract our attention from their main object, their troops 
being in motion proceeding to the attack of Fort Montgomery, which 
was situated on the west bank of the river, about the center of the 
Highlands. It was a place of considerable strength, as calculated to 
oppose shipping in going up the river, but not to sustain an assault on 
the land side. We lay on our arms that night. The next day was a 
very interesting one to us, knowing the enemy to be near us in force. 
We marched to several points where it was judged the enemy might 
approach. It appeared that they had landed at Verplanck’s point at 
evening, and the next morning they crossed over the river and landed 
near Stony point, five or six miles below Fort Montgomery, the cap- 
ture of which was the object of their movement, it being necessary 
for them to possess it, both to prevent the fire from it on their ships 
in passing as well as to remove a massive chain drawn across the 
river, which must be removed before the ships could pass. A strong 
body of the enemy was detached to reduce it. They advanced towards 
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it in two columns, one on each side of Bald or Thunder mountain, 
their movements being regulated by a large flag held by a man on the 
top of the mountain. This a man told me afterwards who lived at 
the foot of the mountain, and observed all their movements after they 
came in sight of the fort. 

The two columns joined about four o’clock p. M. Fort Montgom- 
ery is situated on the north side, and Fort Clinton, a small fort, on the 
south side, of a creek which falls into the river at that place; the one 
commanded by Gen. George Clinton, and the other by Gen. James 
Clinton. Fort Clinton, being weak, was soon carried by the enemy; 
but Fort Montgomery, commanded by George Clinton, and a brave 
garrison, made a very stout resistance. General Putnam, who com- 
manded the troops in the Highlands, had ordered a detachment of four 
hundred picked men, under the command of Colonel Meiggs, to move 
across the river and reinforce the garrison. I being one of the body, 
had an opportunity of seeing the movements, the river being less than 
half a mile wide at that place. We moved quietly down to the water’s 
edge, where flat boats were waiting for us. It being now near sunset, 
the battle raging between the combatants in the Fort and the assail- 
ants; and just as we were stepping into the boats ready to receive us 
the firing ceased, and we heard three cheers, which convinced us that 
the Fort had surrendered. This was on the 19th of September. It 
had an instantaneous and very strong effect on the brave men of this 
party, whose feelings were wrought up to a high pitch, in hopes of 
sharing in the defence of the post. I never knew chagrin and dis- 
appointment more strikingly exhibited than on this occasion by the 
men, both in their words and countenances. We soon rejoined our 
respective Corps, and lay on our arms through the night. 

Two fine ships of ours, lying just above the Fort, were set on fire 
by our own people on the surrender of the Fort, and the balls from 
their guns, as the fire reached them, passed over us in the tops of the 
trees during the night. The second day after we, with the rest of 
General Putnam’s command, amounting to five or six thousand, after 
being joined by some of the militia, commenced our march up the 
river to assist in capturing the army under General Burgoyne. After 
we had proceeded to nearly opposite the armies at Saratoga, we being 
on the east side of the river, a horseman came galloping along, pro- 
claiming that Burgoyne had surrendered with his army. In the after- 
noon the troops were formed into a hollow square, and, the official 
news having been received, was read to us by the Adjutant General 
while on horseback. A note was also read, taken from a spy, from 
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Gen. Sir Henry Clinton, who remained in Fort Montgomery after the 
capture, to General Burgoyne, informing him of his situation. 

The circumstances attending the apprehension of this spy were 
somewhat singular. He was a young subaltern officer, who for a 
promise of promotion had undertaken to pass through the country 
with this note. The day he set out he fell in with a small scouting 
party of ours, under the command of a sergeant of Webb’s regiment, 
who, with his men, were dressed in British uniform, which had been 
captured in a transport ship, their speech and appearance being the 
same; and our sergeant, managing with the utmost address, proposed 
to shew themselves to General Clinton, who, our sergeant said, was out 
from the Fort and not far off. On seeing the American General 
Clinton, he instantly discovered that he was deceived, and swallowed 
something hastily, which being noticed, the General ordered the regi- 
mental surgeon to administer a strong emetic, which in its powerful 
operation occasioned his throwing up a silver ball of the size of a 
pistol bullet, which, on being cleaned and opened, was found to con- 
tain the note. He was tried the next day, and, the proof being full 
and complete, was condemned and executed as a spy. 

Our warm and joyful feelings were dampened the next day by a 
severe northeast rain storm, which continued two or three days, and 
being without tents, and in an open country where cover could not be 
obtained, we suffered severely, being previously worn down by severe 
duty and exposure. After the ending of the storm, the militia were 
discharged, and we commenced our march back towards the High- 
lands. During this time General Vaughn with his detachment was 
burning and destroying the towns and villages in the vicinity. I saw 
the old village of Eusopus while burning, and though not very com- 
pact, the number of buildings was considerable, and the conflagration 
brought mournful ideas to the mind. For a few days after we saw the 
enemy’s ships falling down the river, conveying their troops from 
Fort Montgomery and their other posts. The doings of a lawless set 
of banditta constantly in action between the lines of the two armies, 
committing every kind of crime, robbery, house burning, murder, etc. 
The isolated acts of this kind would, if collected, serve to fill a small 
volume, nor can I pretend to give but a mere glance at some of them, 
they being so numerous all through the war. They began as soon as 
the enemy became fully possessed of New York and the ports append- 
ing to it. A kind of line was formed by their outposts looking towards 
us, and a similar one formed by us looking towards them. This left a 
tract of country extending from the Hudson to Long Island often, or 
fifteen miles in width, with quite a dense population previous to the 
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war. The inhabitants did not at first leave their houses, and became 
victims pretty generally to those marauders; those who retained any 
movable property in cattle or anything else were soon robbed of it. 

The British commander appointed Lord Tarlton over a corps of 
rangers, who were very active in making incursions on our most ex- 
posed places, making what prisoners he could, and his men considering 
themselves as freebooters, made light of lives which fell in their way, 
or in any manner opposed them. Next to him, one Barmore, a native 
of Connecticut, had permission to raise a company of desperadoes to 
plunder and murder at their pleasure. A number of other voluntary 
companies were formed, and acted in some concert, all following the 
trade of destruction. If the British commander did not directly au- 
thorize those things, he at least only winked at them, probably counting 
they all came into the general plan of subduing rebels. Besides those 
who were formed into somewhat regular companies, a considerable 
number acting without concert were springing up, attacking the per- 
sons and property of all who were exposed to them. Among those was 
one Joshua Houston, a noted desperado, who was a terror to all around 
him. He, on attempting to enter a house for robbery, was discovered 
and met by the keeper of the house, who, having provided himself 
with a bayonet fixed on the-end of a stick or staff, plunged it into him 
and caused his death. These were for a time called cow-boys, having 
become very bold in driving off cows, as well as plundering other 
property. The scenes of their depredations varied with the move- 
ments and position of the armies, but wherever the armies were posted 
there was a space between the lines infested by a similar banditta. 
New Jersey was grievously scourged by such marauders in course of 
the war. October and November, the troops who had beerr the captors 
of Burgoyne’s army were moving southward to join our army near 
Philadelphia, which surrendered to them after the battle of Brandy- 
wine. 

Our main army passed the winter at Valley Forge, near Philadel- 
phia. Our regiment, with the rst Connecticut brigade, General Put- 
nam, remained in the middle department, and built huts in the High- 
lands. The enemy’s force in New York being considerable, and the 
depth of water in the river being sufficient to admit of ships of seven 
or eight hundred tons as far up as West Point, we had now an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the effects of the enemy’s ravages and burning at 
Peekskill and the parts adjacent. As winter set in we were ordered to 
the edge of a woods, back of Robinson’s plantation, to build log huts 
for our winter cantonment; this was the first of the kind which our 
army experienced, though resorted to for several winters afterwards. 
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We had but just made ourselves comfortable when our regiment was 
ordered to remove on and occupy West Point. Government viewing 
it absolutely necessary to have a strong post established on the river 
Hudson, to serve as a barrier against the enemy’s cutting off commu- 
nication between the Northern and Southern states. This was in the 
month of February, 1778. I, being at the time senior officer of the 
regiment present, of course led on the regiment, crossing the river on 
the ice; the winter proving severe the ice had formed very firm. To 
the young gentlemen of the military school it may be interesting to be 
informed of the time and circumstances of its first occupancy as a 
military post. On the loss of Fort Montgomery, in October, 1777, 
West Point was selected to be fortified. Coming on to the small 
plain surrounded by high mountains, we found it covered with a 
growth of yellow pines ten or fifteen feet high; no house or improve- 
ment on it, the snow waist high. We fell to lopping down the tops 
of the shrub pines and treading down the snow, spread our blankets, 
and lodged in that condition the first and second nights. Had we not 
been hardened by two years of previous service, we should have 
though it difficult to endure this. The pines not being large enough 
for logs for huts, we were under the necessity of making temporary 
covers of those scanty materials until we could draw logs from the 
edge of the mountain and procure the luxury of log huts; this we 
effected but slowly, the winter continuing severe. In two or three 
weeks we had erected our huts, and a French engineer, by the name 
of La Radier, arriving, the snow being removed for the site of the 
present main fort, the works were traced out, and parties sent out 
every fair day up the river to cut timber and drag it on to the ice, to 
be ready to float it down to the Point when the river should be clear 
of ice. This service was rather fatiguing to the men, but as they had 
a cabin to lodge in at night, and provisions served out with tolerable 
regularity, they thought themselves comparatively happy, though their 
work was incessant. 

Our line of huts was built just below the summit of the upper bank, 
that they might be partially sheltered from the northwest wind. As 
spring approached we set ourselves to collect the rough stone, which 
we found-on the surface of the ground, to use in erecting the fortifi- 
cation. Two other regiments coming on, and Brigadier General Par- 
sons arriving, the brigade was formed, and a regular routine of duty 
was established. The duty of Brigade Major devolving on me, those 
of us of the staff had a tolerable sized log hut erected near the center 
of the plain of the point. La Radier, the engineer, was very assiduous 
in planning and laying out the Fort, and as soon as the frost was out 
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we broke ground under his direction. He was a young gentleman edu- 
cated at a military school in France, and, like many other ambitious 
men of his nation, was attracted by the celebrity our cause had gained 
by the capture of the army under Burgoyne to come and act a part 
with us. His delicate frame was not equal to sustaining those hard- 
ships which were so familiar to the soldiery of the Revolutionary army. 
He caught a severe cold, which ended in consumption, of which he 
died about midsummer following. 

On his leaving the point he was succeeded by the well-known 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, a Pole, as engineer. . I quartered a considerable 
time with him in the same log hut, and soon discovered in him an 
elevation of mind which gave fair promise of those high achievements 
to which he attained. His manners were soft and conciliating, and, at 
the same time, elevated. I used to take much pleasure in accompany- 
ing him with his theodolite, measuring the heights of the surrounding 
mountains. He was very ready in mathematics. Our family now 
consisted of Brigadier General Parsons, Doctor, afterwards President, 
Dwight, Kosciusko, and myself, with the domestics. As spring ad- 
vanced orders and injunctions were communicated to us almost every 
day to press forward the works. We soon began to erect Fort Putnam 
far up the mountain. On beginning the work we found plenty of 
rattlesnakes, which, of course, we despatched as soon as discovered. 
We were in daily expectation of a visit from the enemy, but they did 
not see fit to interrupt us. 

When the weather had become mild and pleasant in April, I went 
one day with Dr. Dwight down to view the ruins of Fort Montgomery, 
distant about eight or ten miles. There was a pond just north of the 
Fort, where we found the British had thrown in the bodies of their 
own and our men who fell in the assault of the Fort. The water had 
receded, leaving a number of the bodies‘ entirely out of the water, 
while others lay covered at different depths. I saw many fine sets of 
teeth, bare and skeleton-like. Mournful and impressive reflections 
arose in my mind. There lie the youth who stood in the hour of their 
country’s trial; they fought and fell to purchase the independence of 
their country, and there they lie without a burial.’ I thought, too, of 
the vicissitudes to which a soldier is subject. Had the fort held out a 
little longer, I very probably might have lain among them. 

One day, having been to Fishkill, I found, on my return, my tem- 
porary hut, which I had first built, had taken fire, and was burnt down, 
with a number of my articles which were in it, the roof being thatched 
with straw. In May General Gates came on and took command. He 
had been for several weeks at Robinson’s plantation, where I had 
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been also before coming to the Point, and I had dined at his table. 
Here I first saw Major Armstrong, his aide-de-camp, who afterward 
wrote the famous “Newburgh letters,” which came near causing much 
trouble. Some pieces of fine brass artillery, which had been captured 
with Burgoyne’s army, were brought here, and engraved with the time 
of their capture. Baron Steuben having arrived in the country to 
introduce into our army the Prussian discipline, a French officer was 
sent from him on to the Point, and two hundred men were selected to 
pass through the exercises as a model, of which I had the command, 
and two days in the week we used to go through the exercises, with 
maneuvering and firing. This was a pleasant part of duty, and was 
like sunshine after a severe storm. The men were employed, under the 
direction of the engineer, in completing the fortification, which had 
now arrived to a point somewhat respectable. Beside the main work, 
which took the name of Fort Clinton, we had erected several redoubts, 
furnished with cannon, to resist and annoy the enemy should they 
approach. 

Thus the time passed on until the 29th of June, the day after the 
Monmouth battle. The main army of the enemy being advancing 
toward New York, we were ordered to march, leave the Point, and 
move on toward White Plains. We were joined by a body of other 
troops in the Highlands, and advanced in two columns, under the 
command of General Gates. Arriving at White Plains, a regular en- 
campment was formed, the troops amounting to 5,000 or 6,000. There 
I first saw General La Fayette. His person and manners were pre- 
possessing. At parading the guards in the morning and their moving 
off for their several stations he was generally present, and my official 
duty causing me also to be present and near him, I had a fair oppor-. 
tunity of noticing his personal appearance. I was glad of the oppor- 
tunity, as he had become a favorite in the army. The news of the 
treaty between France and the United States having arrived and been 
published, much raised our spirits. On our part of the war it was 
policy to act on the defensive; of course watching the movements of 
the enemy and going to meet them whenever they pointed their opera- 
tions or made their approaches was what employed us principally. 

The British army, after arriving at New York, did not attempt 
anything considerable for the rest of the year. Wylly’s regiment and 
the rest of the 1st Connecticut brigade were kept in the middle depart- 
ment principally during the rest of the year. In August General La 
Fayette was detached with a body consisting of one thousand five 
hundred, of which I was one, to be posted in New Jersey. We had no 
fixed station, but for three or four weeks we were placed one night on 
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one small hill, lopping down the bushes for a cover, the next night re- 
moved to another hill, to prevent a surprise, and watching the move- 
ments of the enemy, who, always having superior numbers to us, were 
able to send out marauding parties, either for foraging or to harass 
and plunder. One afternoon General La Fayette invited some half a 
dozen of us to his bush hut to spend a social hour with him, on ac- 
count of his having heard of the birth of a dauphin, son of the King of 
France. We enjoyed such an hour of relaxation with a high jest, as 
the occurrence was so rare. The enemy not appearing to make any 
movement in that quarter, the party was ordered back to join our sev- 
eral regiments. A few days after a detachment of four hundred was 
selected for service, commanded by General Parsons. We of course 
did not know our object until we arrived at Norwalk, on Long Island 
sound, where we found boats, in which we embarked, and passed over 
across the sound, landing near the village of Setauket, where a con- 
siderable body of the British were posted in a meeting-house, stock- 
aded around, and within the stockade a parapet was raised and planted 
with a few cannon. It seems a surprise was intended; but the water 
at the landing place being shallow, and we having two iron field pieces 
to unlade, took up considerable time; then to drag the cannon up the 
beach, where the sand and pebbles was over shoes, increased our delay. 

The noise our movements made awakened all the dogs in the vil- 
lage; their noise gave the alarm to the garrison, who were ready to 
receive us, and as soon as we had approached within the range of their 
shot they began their fire on.us. Daybreak having arrived, we indeed 
returned their fire, but they being sheltered by their works, probably 
did not receive much injury. We had two men wounded only, except 
General Parsons receiving a slight graze on his arm. General Parsons, 
finding his object so far unsuccessful, ordered a retreat, though there 
was little doubt but the place might have been carried by assault ; but 
the object to be gained would not have compensated for the loss of 
half a dozen men, and, as they were picked men, prudence dictated 
that their lives should be held dear. After the battle of Monmouth 
and the return of the British army to New York, things lay still for 
some time. Our position being in the middle department, the enemy’s 
force being concentrated and powerful, they might approach us by the 
rivers or along the coast of the sound, and arrive at a point we did not 
expect. This kept us constantly on the alert, but without producing 
any particular incidents to attract attention. 

You are to keep in mind my suggestion on starting out, that I am 
narrating incidents which came under my own observation ; for other 
transactions carried on upon a large scale I must refer you to history, 
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cautioning you against some things in Botta, which, on reading, I was 
led to the conclusion that he had not been sufficiently diligent in his 
collection of facts. Thus the rest of the year passed away, we march- 
ing and countermarching, with full confidence in our commander-in- 
chief that he would point out our steps to the path of duty and honor. 
Complaints being frequently made to General Washington of depre- 
dations carried on by the cow-boys, he remonstrated strongly to the 
British commander against them, and assured him if they were con- 
tinued he should be forced to retaliate on the British prisoners. War 
operations becoming very pressing, he did not have recourse to this 
measure until the latter part of the year 1781. 

In ’78, when our troops were lying in New Jersey, an officer of the 
Connecticut line, on his return to his regiment, from whence he had 
been on some business, was shot down by some one concealed in the 
bushes by the road-side. The assassin was never discovered, but was 
supposed to belong to one of the companies of banditta. Soon after 
this I was designated to go to headquarters—then at Morristown—to 
draw money for the brigade as pay. On my return, approaching near 
the ground where I left the regiment, I found they had taken up their 
march for a distant place. As night approached I pursued on to over- 
take them; I was unexpectedly hailed by a stentorian voice, “Who 
comes there?” I instantly put spurs to my horse; he being very fleet, 
I shot ahead of two men, also mounted, they constantly hallowing, 
“Stop, or I will fire on you!” Knowing the country to be infested by 
marauders and desperadoes, I, without minding their threats, pushed 
on until, coming to the foot of a hill, they came up with me. It may 
well be supposed my situation was an unpleasant one. I had no arms 
but my sword, they two to one, and armed with muskets. I asked 
them what they wanted with me. They replied, “Go to the next house 
and we will inform you.” I of course went to a house, when I told 
them I was an officer of the army; dispatched on important business, 
and if they did not kill and conceal me, any other violence would be 
made known, and they would be pursued. They each produced a 
subaltern’s commission of the militia. Thus ended a scene which com- 
menced rather abruptly. I felt, indeed, some solicitude for the money 
T had in my portmanteau, but my principal concern was for my own 
personal safety. This night I spent far more pleasantly than the one 
previous. Being acquainted with Colonel Hamilton and Major Colfax, 
who commanded the General’s guard, I was invited to spend the even- 
ing in a room with an agreeable circle, the Adjutant General of Bur- 
goyne’s army being one; being on parole, he was spending some time 
here; he was an Irish gentleman, highly polished, and appeared to 
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enjoy himself and the society very well. Colonel Scammell, whose 
memory I shall ever hold in high estimation, was one of the party. 

The murder of Colonel Baylor and Major Clough of the cavalry, 
with a great part of the regiment, was the result of one of their pre- 
datory enterprises. The frequent open and private attacks, waylaying, 
and murdering by hanging and otherwise having, become so numerous, 
complaints were constantly made to General Washington. We of the 
Connecticut line in December moved to Redding, in Connecticut, where 
we established our log hut encampment for the winter, and were but 
once interrupted by the enemy’s pushing out a party into the coun- 
try, which proved only a foraging party. In the month of May, 
1779, we left our huts and marched to Peekskill. 

The movements of the British up the North river the beginning of 
June, when they took possession of Stony point, made it necessary for 
us to be on the alert. We advanced near to their main body, when, 
discovering some troops on a hill in our front, we were ordered to 
form and load our guns; but they proved to be a party of our own, 
returning from reconnoitering. All this time we lay on our arms in 
readiness to meet the enemy at whatever point they should attack. 
When it was discovered that the enemy, under General Tryon, was 
making their attack on the Connecticut coast, burning and plundering 
the towns of Norwalk and Fairfield, and plundering New Haven, we 
were ordered to make a forced march to Fairfield. Part of our regi- 
ment only arrived in season to have an opportunity of firing on the 
enemy, and that in a cornfield. I was not so fortunate as to arrive in 
season to share in the conflict. As I was advancing, I was met by 
Captain Eells, who with his advance party had been firing on the 
enemy’s rear as they were retreating. It gave me pleasure to see the 
enemy’s ships depart after having taken their party. on board. 

Marching back to the Highlands, and arriving near Stony Point 
on the 16th of July, we heard a heavy firing during the night in the 
direction of Stony Point, and in the morning we were informed of its 
capture by General Wayne and the light infantry under his command. 
They made prisoners of 1st Lieutenant Colonel, thirty other officers, 
and five hundred men, with the loss of fourteen killed and fifty wound- 
ed. This occasioned the plundering party on our coast to return to 
New York. Captain, afterwards General, Champion, who led in the 
second battalion, told me the second day after the capture many par- 
ticular circumstances of the assault, but I don’t recollect as he men- 
tioned that the men had orders to take the flints out of their locks, as 
is mentioned by some in history. I was present at the auction sale of 
the articles captured, and saw the coat of a Captain Tew, who fell in 
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the assault, and noticed a bullet hole in it near the breast. A few days 
after this was the first interview I had with Captain, since Judge, 
Marshall, while taking orders at the markey of the adjutant general. 
After leaving the office, as several of us were walking together, he 
walked ahead by himself, appearing in a contemplative frame. I found 
his habit and manner to be reserved. 

Count D’Estaing’s arrival on the American coast about this time 
with a land force as well as naval occasioned the British to withdraw 
their troops from their outposts. New York being the central point 
of their main army, and a communication by water opening to every 
point therefrom, kept us constantly on the alert during the remainder 
of the season. One afternoon in September, towards sunset, the regi- 
ment being paraded and waiting to hear the chaplain make the evening 
prayer, as was customary when circumstances would permit, I was 
standing in a group of the officers of the regiment, the sergeants stand- 
ing near us in another group, a musket was discharged, loaded with a 
ball, pointing directly towards us; the ball struck a sergeant, Barrows, 
passed through both legs just above his knees, then through one leg of 
a corporal ; both fell; the sergeant bled profusely ; surgical aid was at 
hand ; the leg most torn was amputated, but he died the same night. 
He was an amiable youth, son of a farmer in Connecticut, much be- 
loved, and his death much lamented. The corporal died at the hospital 
ot his wounds. The soldier who discharged his piece which inflicted 
the wounds was a raw recruit, and had not drawn the load from his 
gun on being relieved from guard that morning ; he was squatted down 
tinkering his gun lock. 

The last of October we crossed the Hudson at Dobb’s ferry, and 
lay several days on its Western bank. From here I was ordered to 
Newburgh with a small detachment, to draw clothing for the brigade. 
Having obtained it I put it on board a large Periagua, and as no time 
was to be lost, proceeded just before night down the river in a severe 
northeast snow storm. Our boat running on a rock at flood tide, she 
lay there until morning, when a higher tide enabled her to slide off. 
After remaining near Dobb’s ferry two or three days that the clothing 
might: be issued to the men, the 5th of November we resumed our 
march towards Morristown, in New Jersey, the snow being five or six 
inches deep. This snow remained on the ground through the succeed- 
ing memorable cold winter. We proceeded by slow marches to the 
place of our winter cantonment at Kimble’s farm, a village five or six 
miles from Morristown, Headquarters of the army being established 
in Morristown. 

The winter having commenced, increased in severity, and proved 
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the most intense of any winter the last half-century. We suffered 
much for want of provisions. Our army, as usual, lay out uncovered 
until the enemy had retired to their winter quarters, and about the 
20th of December we were marched on to the ground for our winter 
cantonments. It was on the southern side of a hill, thickly wooded, a 
brook running in the front; here our men went to felling trees to pro- 
cure logs for building their huts, and in about a week a line of huts was 
formed sufficient to cover the army. For want of proper tools our 
huts were constructed in a rude and coarse manner even for log huts; 
before the mud or mortar could be applied to fill the vacancies between 
the logs it was frozen. All those things could have been endured, 
accustomed as we had become to them, had not our rations of pro- 
visions failed; for some time the daily allowance was curtailed, then 
for three days it was entirely cut off. This situation was indeed 
gloomy in the extreme. During the previous curtailment our family, 
consisting of Major Colfax, the surgeon, and myself, had drawn some 
corn for our horses from the forage master; we directed the waiters 
to hull it and prepare it for eating ourselves. To facilitate the process 
they used weak ley, and not cleaning it sufficiently it made us sick. 
During the entire suspension of our allowance of provisions for three 
days, I having a young dog, though fully grown and fat, we held a 
consultation on the necessity of killing him to eat, and nothing saved 
poor Hector’s life but the idea of the story reaching the enemy’s quar- 
ters that the American officers were reduced to such straits as to eat 
dog’s flesh. ‘ 

On the request of the Paymaster General I went to his quarters to 
assist him for a few weeks ; he occupied a large, roomy house in Mor- 
ristown. There being spare rooms, General Howe requested the use 
of one of them to accommodate the court martial, of which he was 
president, on the trial of General Arnold, accused of peculation in 
Philadelphia. 

General Howe used to spend some evenings in our room, and re- 
lated many details of the battle near Savannah, in which he commanded 
the pivot on which the defeat turned, which he remarked would never 
come up to public view, but was like the cleaving of the air after the 
flight of a bird. The decision of this court is well known to have 
issued in the conviction of Arnold and the consequent sentence of the 
court, which is generally supposed to have laid the foundation in his 
mind for revenge, which he afterwards found an opportunity to put in 
practice. Seeing Arnold halt in his walk, from the fracture of his leg 
in battle, made a strong impression on my mind, occasioned by an as- 
sociation of ideas on a military life, which I had witnessed in its most 
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active forms during the last five years. Winter quarters are generally 
supposed to give some repose to an army; the present gave us but 
little; part of the time on short allowance or destitute, our clothes 
worn out, our pay suspended for months beyond the stipulated time, 
and when received was in depreciated paper ; the winter extremely se- 
vere ; no bright prospect before us of a speedy termination of the war ; 
we spending the prime and vigor of our lives without laying any foun- 
dation for old age, and those who had families unable to afford them 
anything for their present subsistence ; those things kept our heads on 
a pillow of thorns rather than of roses. Added to all this, our soldiers 
looked up to us, urging a fulfillment of promises or encouragements 
held up to them on enlistment ; can it be said that anything but patriot- 
ism sustained us? On leaving our cantonments in the spring we 
marched towards the Hudson river; halted and remained some time 
in Essex and Middlesex counties, in New Jersey. 

In May witnessed a very painful spectacle, the execution of three 
young men of the vicinity, convicted of having gone over to the enemy 
in New York and returning with enlisting orders to induce their com- 
rades to join the army of the enemy. One of those was named Hutch- 
inson, whose father, with his family, emigrated from Yorkshire, in 
England, a few years before the war, and brought with him some very 
fine horses and horned cattle ; purchased a fine landed estate in the best 
part of Morris county, where he lived in a good degree of independ- 
ence; but, adhering to the royal cause, he left his estate, went over to 
the enemy, his family broken up and scattered, this son hanged, and a 
brother remaining in New York. His estate was afterwards confis- 
cated. This item is one of the thousands which occurred during our 
unhappy struggle, if not issuing in so sanguinary a manner, yet accom- 
panied with circumstances of great distress. 

General Lafayette, who had marched the 18th of February from the 
main army towards Virginia with about 1,200 or 1,500 men, having 
arrived, and entering the town of Richmond, on James river, towards 
which the British were advancing with about 1,500 men, they, learn- 
ing that our troops were there, returned to their former station near 
the mouth of the river. General Green arrived before Camden the 
first week in May, but finding the place too strong to attack, moved 
back about a mile from the town and occupied an eminence, expecting 
the enemy to sally out and attack him, which they did on the 25th, and 
obliged General Green to retreat with the loss of 1 Captain and seven- 
teen rank and file killed, and 2 Lieutenant Colonels, 2 Captains, and 3 
Lieutenants wounded, and about two hundred privates wounded and 
missing. ; 
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In May another season of starvation occurred while remaining in 
New Jersey; for several days previous to the 25th the rations were 
curtailed, and then entirely suspended on that day. Two Connecticut 
regiments, Wylly’s and Meigs’, appeared, paraded under arms without 
an officer to head them, and directed in their movements by sergeants ; 
their movements had been silent until then. The officers all sprang 
out, and inquiring the object of their movement and their designs, they 
replied through a leading sergeant that their sufferings had become so 
great they could endure them no longer, and were determined to quit 
the service and return home, adding, that from the commencement of 
the year they had received neither pay nor clothing, and now pro- 
visions had failed. Colonel Meigs, who was a favorite of the soldiers, 
having his sword drawn, moved near to the sergeant who was the 
speaker, and commanded him to fall into the ranks and return with 
the men to quarters. On this he leveled his gun, with the bayonet 
fixed, towards Colonel Meigs, saying their resolution was formed, and 
they should not recede from it. The moment was a critical one, and 
had Marshall witnessed it, as I did, I trust he would not have passed 
it over so philosophically as he has done in his history, unless he was 
restrained by motives arising from the honor of the army and of the 
country. A short season of calm ensued, and the officers assured the 
men that if they would quietly return to their duty, and their pressing 
wants were not supplied by-a given day, they, the officers, would not 
attempt to prevent their dispersing. The officers then retired, and by 
midday all was apparently -quiet. A brigade of Pennsylvania troops 
lay near us, and one of the officers, Mr. Stevenson, came to us and 
remained with us until the disorder had subsided. I presumed his 
object was to watch our motions and report to his line, that they 
mught pursue such measures as the case might require. 

The situation of the officers was very painful, themselves being in 
the same state of privation with the men, but pressed by motives of 
duty and honor to preserve discipline, and, knowing that the demands 
of the men were just, they still had to persevere in the performance of 
their own duty. The army moved toward Pompton, Orange County, 
N. J., and encamped, advancing at times toward where the enemy 
pointed their movements, and waiting for an opportunity to strike 
some blow to our advantage. The army was thus occupied until the 
beginning of September without any striking incidents. At this time 
General Washington went to Hartford, Conn., to meet the French 
General Rochambeau, who had come there for the meeting from New- 
port, where the French troops of his command lay. General Green 
remained as commander during the absence of Washington. 
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One fine day the army, which then consisted of about eleven thou- 
sand men, was paraded and divided into two separate bodies, one occu- 
pying a small hill, and the other moved on to attack them. In this 
sham fight the various maneuvers common in a real battle were acted 
over. Baron Steuben ordered and conducted the review. After the 
assailants had continued the attack for some time, the reserve came up, 
which turned the battle in their favor. The usual shouting of the 
victors ensued, whilé the defeated retreated ; the victors then took pos- 
session of the hill and pitched their tents on the battle ground. No 
accident happening, the day passed brilliantly. A temporary stage was 
erected, with seats to accommodate spectators, on which was seated 
General Washington, the other general officers, the French minister, 
Luserne, the Spanish minister, Don Juan, and a large number of 
citizens from the adjacent parts. 

Not long after we were ordered out to attend the funeral of Don 
Juan, who died of a fever. The ceremonies attending it were as showy 
as circumstances would admit, and to those of us having been accus- 
tomed to plain republican simplicity were very imposing. The body 
was placed in a coffin, in a very rich dress trimmed with broad gold 
lace ; his sword lay conspicuously by his side; minute-guns firing dur- 
ing the whole time, except when religious service was performing. 

The army continued near Pompton until the return of Washington 
from the East, when the catastrophe of the defection of General Ar- 
nold ensued ; that produced a strong sensation in the army ; everything 
was put upon the alert, expecting the enemy to approach and attack 
West Point or some important place. Two days were spent in anxious 
suspense by the army. A board of general officers, consisting of 
twelve, was assembled, and Major André was brought before it, heard 
in his defence, and the proof being full and completely satisfactory, he 
was adjudged to be a spy, and sentenced to be executed as such. Gen- 
eral Patterson, with whom I was well acquainted, and who was a mem- 
ber of the board, stated to me the particulars of his trial, and the im- 
pression made on their minds and feelings while contemplating his 
situation and destiny. André appeared during the trial altogether 
firm and collected in his mind and manner. In the interim between his 
trial and execution an informal proposal was made by General Wash- 
ington to Sir Henry Clinton, who commanded in New York, that 
André might be restored back in exchange for Arnold. General Clin- 
ton refusing to comply with the proffer, and the intimation thereof 
being communicated to Captain Ogden, who was the bearer of the 
message, and returned during the night, an order was given for his 
execution. I was on my horse, and of course outside the line of in- 
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iantry, but could plainly see André and all that passed; he walked up 
the hill (in Pompton*), the place of his execution, arm-in-arm with 
Colonel Hamilton, with a firm and graceful step. My feelings had 
been previously drawn out favorably towards him from what had 
passed, but when I come to view him, an elegant and fine person, 
every way graceful, at the age of twenty-eight, and to be thus pub- 
licly executed, almost overcame me. But I had to endure it, while I 
contemplated the similar fate of my former acquaintance, Captain 
Nathan Hale, who was executed by the British in 1776. 

The remains of Major André were removed from the place of his 
interment in A. D. 1821, by order of the British government ; he having 
been buried near the place of his execution. It was found that a red- 
cedar-tree had grown up over his grave; a piece of this tree was con- 
veyed to England in the ship with his remains, and the King ordered 
a gold snuff-box made, inlaid with a part of the tree, to be presented 
to the episcopal minister who officiated at the disinterment. March 
15th a small action happened between the French fleet, consisting of 
six ships of the line and four frigates, and a detachment of the English 
fleet, consisting of seven ships of the line and three frigates, at the 
mouth of Chesapeake bay in Virginia ; the action lasted about an hour. 

The English having established a post at Portsmouth on the bay, 
and having but a small naval force to co-operate with it, the French, 
then at Newport, embarked two thousand of their land troops, and 
sailed with an intention to operate, in conjunction with the Marquis 
De La Fayette, who marched ‘from the American army for Virginia, 
with eleven thousand light infantry, against the English garrison at 
that place, then commanded by General Arnold. The English fleet 
sailing immediately after the French, and not having to make so great 
an offing in passing New York as the French, arrived at the bay be- 
fore them. The action happening near night, the English took advan- 
tage of the darkness and went into the bay, on which the French re- 
turned to Newport. March 16th a severe action happened between 
General Green and Lord Cornwallis, near Guilford Court House. 
General Green’s small army numbered about fourteen thousand regu- 
lar troops and about two thousand militia of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, with which he attacked the English army, consisting of about 
twenty-five thousand regulars. Greene was defeated, with the loss of 
Major Anderson, Captain Barret, and about ninety killed and two 
hundred wounded ; four pieces of artillery fell into the enemy’s hands, 
with all the wounded. The enemy did not pursue. Greene retreated 


*History says Tappan. 
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three miles in good order, to where his baggage had remained during 
the action. The enemy began a retreat towards Charleston, S. C., 
where Greene pursued them. 

Being in Boston in the month of April, 1778, I saw the arrival of 
the British transport-ships in the harbor come to receive the prisoners 
of Burgoyne’s army captured October previous. A prominent article 
in the capitulation was, “that those troops should be delivered up to 
the British government, with a guarantee that they should not be em- 
ployed against the United States during the war.” Our government 
waited for the British government to ratify the articles of capitulation 
agreed on at the surrendery. The British, finding it would be recog- 
nizing our independence to ratify it, refused, and the ships returned 
without the prisoners. It being proved to Europe and the world by 
the battle of Bunker hill and the capture of Burgoyne’s army that 
the United States were able to sustain their independence, the treaty, 
offensive and defensive, between the French government and ours was 
ratified at Passi, near Paris, in February, 1778, on which the British 
government immediately declared war against France. April 23d 
General Marion reduced Fort Watson. May, Fort Mott reduced. 
The post at Orangeburgh reduced. As the year opened and advanced 
bright prospects for the United States began to appear. A special 
deputation had been sent to the French court to lay our case and situ- 
ation fairly before the King, urging the necessity of some important 
effort being made which should bring the war to a close. The French 
King very promptly dispatched a courier to the Spanish court, the 
reigning King being uncle to the then French King, strongly suggest- 
ing a co-operation with France and the United States to accomplish 
the object. The Spanish government readily and promptly acceded 
to the proposed measures, which issued in a complete success. 

As the spring opened our army left their cantonments in the High- 
lands, took the field, and advanced towards White Plains. In March, 
Maryland having fully acceded to the articles of Confederation, that 
being the last state which has hitherto neglected to do it, the confed- 
eration was finally closed, by which Congress has fully become a legis- 
lative body. By the United States in Congress assembled, March 16th, 
1781, “Resolved, that all debts due from the United States which have 
been liquidated in specie value, and all debts which have been or shall 
be made payable.” In June General Washington took post in Philips- 
burgh. The four French regiments and the legion which had been 
lying at Newport arrived there at the same time, and encamped on the 
left of the American line. Some skirmishing happened between the 
advanced parties of both the English and Americans. The first part 
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of this season was spent by our army in marching and countermarch- 
ing. The British army kept pretty closely shut up in New York, and 
looked sharply on the defensive for the time being. General Roch- 
ambeau, with a body of five thousand troops, lying at Newport, R. L., 
and a French fleet, commanded by Count D’Estang, arriving, prevent- 
ed the British army from attempting any considerable enterprise. 
Thus the season advanced, until the fore part of September, when the 
plan which had been concerted between Washington and our allies 
was put in operation. 

The period having arrived for the necessary movements to com- 
mence, General Washington formed the plan which so completely 
eluded the enemy, the detail of which is described in history. The 
French army at Newport was put in motion; at the same time the 
American army began its movements by crossing the river Hudson at 
King’s ferry into New Jersey, hovering round New York, and putting 
on the appearance of a design to attack it; parties were advanced for- 
ward of bakers, with instructions to prepare ovens and other fixments 
for the accommodation of the army in its meditated attack. An ex- 
press was forwarded by General Washington with his letter containing 
directions for the forming of a camp, etc., to accommodate the army 
on its arrival. The bearer, it seems, conformable with his instructions, 
passed so near an outguard of the enemy that he was captured by 
them. The intercepted letter added strength to the delusion which 
was designed, and among other circumstances, lulled the enemy from 
any apprehension of the real object contemplated. By a sudden move- 
ment our army marched onward toward Yorktown. The success 
which followed you will read in history. Rochambeau with his five 
thousand soon moved on; they were said to be the flower of the French 
army, having been raised principally in Normandy and the north of 
France. Beside the officers who held rank in the army were many 
men of science, as Chatteilux and others, who, it seems, were collect- 
ing and preparing materials for a practical description of things in 
the United States, and which were afterwards published by them. I 
was particularly struck, while in conversation with Count D’Ponts, 
who commanded the regiment Du Ponts, to observe with what fluency 
and precision he spoke English. At a small distance one on hearing 
him would not have supposed that he spoke any otherwise than a 
well-educated English gentleman. 

I viewed their manner of encamping over night; the perfect me- 
chanical manner of performing all they had to do, such as digging a 
circular hole and making nitches in which to set their camp-kettles 
for cooking food, etc. ; every necessary accommodation was performed 
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in the most natural and convenient manner, They rose in the morning 
and paraded by daylight; soon struck tents and began their march, 
which they completed for the day about noon; then pitched tents and 
set about their cookery. They marched on the road in open order 
until the music struck up; they then closed into close order. On the 
march a quartermaster preceeded, and at the forking of the road 
would be stuck a pole with a bunch of straw at top, to shew the road 
they were to take: 

Not being at the siege of Yorktown, I must refer you to history. 
On the surrender of Yorktown all concluded it was the closing part 
of active war, which it ultimately proved to be. The frequent mur- 
ders by hanging and otherwise by the cowboys, as they were called, 
and complaints being made to General Washington, he proceeded, 
late in the year ’81, to put in force his threats of retaliation he had 
so often expressed. He selected from a great number of others a 
case of much notoriety, which occurred on Staten Island. A party in 
their way seized on one Captain Huddy, and, as usual, without much 
delay, hung him on a tree, which they bent down for the purpose, 
when his friends found him with a label on his breast, “Up goes 
Huddy for Henry White.” Those things having arisen to a climax, 
General Washington selected by lot from among the prisoners captured 
at Yorktown a Captain Argill, son of Sir Charles Argill, of very re- 
spectable standing, as the victim for retaliation. He was kept in close 
confinement for a considerable time, apparently awaiting his execution. 
His mother, Lady Argill, wrote a very moving letter to Vergennes, 
the then prime minister in France, urging him to intercede with Gen- 
eral Washington to spare her son’s life. Those things having become 
a subject of considerable notoriety, the British commander ordered the 
companies he had commissioned to be dissolved. Thus those bar- 
barities were in a considerable degree checked, and Captain Argill re- 
leased on parole. The feelings of the mass of the people were shown 
to be strongly interested in favor of Captain Argill, as they were for 
Major André previously, and much to the praise of their humanity. 

A similar opportunity occurred to shew the general state of feeling. 
The two British ships, the Java and the Macedonia, recently captured, 
were placed for safekeeping in the river Thames, eight or ten miles 
from New London, and a number of British seamen, prisoners, con- 
fined in them. Orders were either given out or expected to be given 
out to retaliate on those prisoners some of the severities practiced on 
our marine prisoners confined in the ship Jersey, lying at Brooklyn. 
The populace interfered, which prevented the orders being carried into 


effect. 
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In the year 1783, the war being ended, I was travelling through 
East and West Chester counties, in New York State, and was forcibly 
struck by the appearance of this once beautiful section of country. 
The inhabitants had acquired and collected around them, previous to 
_ the war, all the conveniences and accommodations of rural life, and 

the country now appeared in a state of desolation. I stopped at an 
inn on the great road, which was reopened as a house of entertainment, 
and one in which I had lodged in 1774, the year preceding the war; it 
was a large stone building with outhouses, surrounded with fruit-trees, 
and appearing to possess every convenience. It then appeared almost 
in ruins, like everything else around it. I said to the hostess, “Mother 
Day, your place don’t look as it did when I was here in ’74.” “No,” 
says she; “then we had everything we wanted ; now we found the out- 
buildings and all the fences burnt, all the fruit trees destroyed, with 
everything else, and we as poor as the free negro.” 





FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


By Henry Romeyn, Brevet-Major, U. S. A. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A score of years had passed since the shipwrecked immigrants had 
been cast upon the shores of the New World, and the babe born 
during the howling of the storm had grown to womanhood amid the 
surroundings incident to settlement in a new colony. 

On the parents, accustomed to lives of comfort and comparative 
ease, if not of luxury, the change had at first borne heavily, but courage 
never failed, and, laying aside his sword, the ex-guardsman took up 
the implements of peace, and had, during a portion of the two decades, 
really “eaten his bread in the sweat of his face,” till frugality, added 
to prosperity, had enabled him to give employment to others, and, by 
mercantile enterprises, small at first, but increased as opportunity 
offered, add to his stores and the comforts of his home. 

To the elder Du Puis, trained to a business life, the change of 
location was less severe, and the small capital he had been able to save 
at the time of his flight, had, by cautious ventures and careful invest- 
ments, yielded good returns. He had at once taken a prominent 
position in church affairs, and, identified with “The Church of the 
Holy Spirit,” had made his presence and influence felt for good in 
all its councils.* Five children gathered about his table, and looked 
to him and their noble, true mother for counsel and guidance. 

During the nine years of English supremacy the colony had pro~ 
gressed very favorably, notwithstanding the incapacity of some of its 
governors, and tyranny of others. Manners and customs were to 
some extent changed ; though, with the conservatism inherent in their 
character, most of the Dutch clung to those of their fathers. Many, 
also, like Mevrouw Dekker, thought that Holland would in some way 
regain control of the country; and it was with heartfelt thanks that 
stich—in fact, it may be said, all who were of Dutch descent—learned 


*For list of members of the French Church du Saint Esprit see publica- 
tion of same by Huguenot Society of America. 
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that a Dutch squadron had demanded and received the surrender of 
the authorities of the colony. 

As commander of one of the ships, came Jan Van Kampe. As 
his father had done, he had wandered far and wide; and had spread 
his sails on almost every known sea; had faced winter gales in the 
Baltic, and sweltered under the blazing suns of the African coast; 
had inhaled the spicy breezes of Ceylon, and the pest-laden airs of 
Darien; and with a record of service which entitled him to some 
consideration, he asked to be detailed to remain on duty in the waters 
of the reclaimed province, that he might be near his parents. His 
request was granted, and as there was but little active service to be 
performed, he managed to make frequent visits to Esopus. The colony 
had not increased enough to prevent each person in it being known to 
all others, and on his first visit, the veteran sailor, who had gone heart- 
whole till middle-aged, fell a victim to the arrows of the insatiate 
archer, and found himself in a state of divided allegiance ;—on the 
one hand—Holland—on the other—a comely maiden, daughter of 
Pietrus de Witt, one of the earliest settlers at Esopus. In the belief 
that the colony would be held by Holland, and with the desire, so 
universal with parents in their declining years, to retain their off- 
spring near them, the senior Van Kampe advised his son to give up 
his position as an officer, accept a share in his business, marry the 
woman of his choice, and, as he had done, devote himself to peaceful 
pursuits. He soon found that the father had a very potent ally in the 
young Machtildt.* 

“Why shouldst thou follow the sea any longer?” was the question 
asked him, when he propounded the momentous one, on the reply to 
which he had staked his future. “Thou hast won honors enough, 
and canst afford to give way to others. I am proud of thy record and 
services, and love thee for them as well as for thyself; but, consider— 
if thou dost still retain thy place thou art liable to be again ordered 
to the world’s end at any time, and thy ‘wife must be left behind, 
mayhap for years—mayhap”—and another contingency came into the 
minds of both—“forever. This is Holland’s land, remain in it and be 
happy.” 

What man, really deeply in love, ever stopped to weigh business 
propositions in the same scales as his passion? It was not done in 
this case : preliminaries were soon arranged, the banns published in due 
time and form, the resignation of his commission duly forwarded to 
Holland, the grant of a plot of three “morgens” of land at Esopus 


*Matilda. 
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obtained, and the two ex-captains—father and son, began business to- 
gether; the wedding festivities being delayed for a time because of 
the absence of a clergyman.* 

But after marriage the newly wedded man soon found himself in 
a position similar to that in which, years previously, Liutnant Dekker 
had been placed. Scarcely had he assumed the cares of business and 
the dignity of a freeholder, when distant diplomatic measures threw 
the colony again into. English hands; and his expectations of quiet 
citizenship under Dutch government were forever dispelled. Satisfied, 
after mature deliberation, that the transfer was final, both father and 
son transferred allegiance to the new power, and thus aided, to a 
great extent, in the change which was soon apparent in many ways in 
the colony.? 

But the colony was not free from troubles. Indians were daily to 
be seen within its limits, and though rigorous regulations existed pro- 
hibiting sales of intoxicants to them, they were often openly violated ; 
and inflamed by deep potations, the savages were frequently guilty of 
acts which called forth severe punishment. Blood was shed on both 
sides ; and thoughtful, law-abiding men foresaw serious trouble if the 
traffic was not stopped.t Foremost among them were those in whose 
careers we have an interest. 

Kaptien Van Kampe, Sr., as civil magistrate, and Captain Schoon- 
macker and Lieutenant Dekker, as officers of the military force of the 
settlement, were especially zealous in correcting the evil; and the wife 
of the last named, whose physical and mental vigor had given her a 
rather unique and responsible place among—or, we may say—at the 
head of, the usually self-repressed women of her nationality, was 
outspoken in her detestation of the infamous and dangerous dealing. 

As a measure of safety, all Indians remaining at the town for the 
night, were sent across the Esopus creek, to the south or right bank, 
where they were allowed to carouse unchecked, and whence their 
drunken yells often disturbed the rest of the burghers in their stock- 
aded homes. 


*For publication of banns of Jan Van Kampen see Records of Dutch church 
of Kingston, N. Y., and for grant of land as stated, see Sylvester’s Hist. of 


Ulster Co., N. Y. 


+For list of names of those resident at Esopus who swore allegiance to 
England, see O’Callaghan’s New York. 


tFor sales of liquor to Indians see Sylvester’s Hist. Ulster Co., N. Y., p. 55. 
§See Hist. Ulster Co., N. Y. 
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On one occasion, as she was returning at nightfall from the bed- 
side of a sick neighbor, Mevrouw Dekker met an intoxicated Indian 
and his wife, the latter sober (that sex never indulged in the orgies 
which disgraced their lords and masters), and vainly endeavoring to 
draw her mate away from two of the townspeople who were endeavor- 
ing to furnish him with more liquor in exchange for some furs still in 
his possession. Her appearance checked the fraudulent proceeding ; but 
during the delay incident to the meeting, and the consequent inter- 
ference, the already intoxicated man had yielded still more to the 
effects of his potations, and was unable to proceed to the camp across 
the stream. Promising immunity from having report made of their 
lawlessness, as reward, she made the men assist the almost helpless 
being to an outbuilding at her home, where he was left to sleep off 
the effects of his debauch; while, to assure -the woman of immunity 
from molestation, in case he was troublesome when he awoke, she 
was given a separate apartment. There woman’s greatest trial came 
upon her; and when, in the early morning hours, her white sister 
visited the room, she found that a miniature warrior had been added 
to the Esopus tribe, and the hardy mother only awaited the opening 
of the door of her room to begin the long walk to her home in the 
Shawangunk mountains. With the usual stoicism of his race, the 
sobered father, with the faintest possible indication of thankfulness 
for favors, accepted the food proffered, and the moment it was con- 
sumed, set forth on the return to the village of his tribe, followed by 
the wife, carrying the infant wrapped in swaddlings furnished by her 
hostess. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As Hap been foretold by those who best understood the situation, and 
Indian character, the storm of war broke upon the settlement not long 
after the events mentioned; and it was nearly exterminated. The 
Indians obtained admittance into the stockaded area, under pretense 
of trade, at a time when most of the men were employed in the out- 
lying fields, and at a given signal began the work of destruction by 
fire and hatchet. In less than an hour but two or three buildings were 
left standing, and every one in flames was a funeral pyre. Women 
and children were made captives, and, in several instances, after 
they had seen husband and father slain in a vain defense of the home. 
Among the prisoners was Mevrouw Dekker. Her husband and sons 
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were in the fields, but with her were several children of neighbors; 
and all were driven forth by a warrior, and hurried off to the wilds, 
without opportunity of ascertaining the fate of any of their loved ones. 
From a hilltop where they were halted for a moment, to await the 
arrival of a similar party, they looked upon the smoking ruins of their 
homes; and some of the women gave way to despair. For their 
anguish there was sufficient reason. The work of years had vanished 
in an hour; many of those they had loved had fallen by the hands of 
the foe, and they knew not what fate awaited them, even if they with- 
stood the fatigue and exposure incident to the march to the homes of 
their captors. But most of them were of sterner stuff. The old 
Holland training of centuries of strife and hardship had not gone for 
naught; and by the time the march was resumed, their courage had 
returned, and though forbidden by their guards to hold communica- 
tion with each other, they found means to evade the prohibition, and 
to encourage each other with hope of speedy rescue.* 

The third day of their captivity was nearing its. close when 
those who had survived its terrors and exposure reached their destina- 
tion; the uttermost village of the tribe, situated on the head-waters 
of the Neversink river. This was a prominent place of abode, and in 
the partially cleared grounds surrounding it maize and other easily 
cultivated grains were growing; and on a hill-top not far away a 
rude breastwork of fallen timber and brush showed that measures of 
defense had not been wholly neglected. More than thirty captives 
had been brought in, and were divided among the families, and the 
women and larger children, under guard, put at work in the near-by 
plantations. As all the able-bodied men had gone on the hostile expe- 
dition, women were utilized as guards, and in most instances proved 
cruel overseers, beating their charges unmercifully if any failed to 
please by the quantity or quality of work. Remonstrance or rebellion 
was worse than useless; and all thought of it was abandoned after 
seeing one of their number slain by the blow of a club for resistance. 

Gratitude is not generally considered a trait of savage character, 
but that opinion is in very many cases erroneous. The warrior who 
had been the recipient of Dekker hospitality had been a member of 
the destructive band, and had returned unscathed from the raid, while 
his wife had been in charge of different parties of captives. Several 
days had elapsed, when, after all had become quiet in the village at 
night, Mevrouw Dekker was roused from slumber by the touch of a 


*For story of destruction of town and carrying away of women and chil- 
dren see Hist. Ulster Co., pp. 49, 50. Eight women and twenty-six children 
were taken. , 
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hand upon her arm, and saw, by the dim light of the moon’s rays 
through the door of the lodge where she had been placed with the 
children taken from her home, the woman she had befriended, bend- 
ing over her. With a gesture which meant “be silent,” the Indian 
handed her a pair of moccasins, and directed her to put them on, and, 
that done, to go with her. To the gesture of inquiry about the children 
the red woman made a decidedly negative reply, and urged haste. 
Outside the wigwam, she handed the captive a small bag containing 
some parched maize, and dried venison, and with a similar one in her 
own possession, the pair set forth. The full moon lighted up the forest 
aisles, and rendered rapid progress possible, and they made the most 
of that possibility. By dawn they had passed beyond the scene of 
the last camp of the captives, and turning carefully from the trail, to 
conceal their location from any who might by chance or design have 
seen their footprints on it, sought shelter for the day in a thicket of 
small hemlocks which had grown about the body of a fallen tree. 

They were not disturbed, and after the day, whose hours seemed to 
the captive well-nigh endless, had closed, the journey was resumed ; 
and as the morning of the second day dawned, the pair saw from a 
hilltop where they had halted, the settlements, but a few miles away. 
Each knew a few words of the language of the other, and by these, 
added to signs, the guide indicated to her pale-faced companion that 
she was at liberty. Refusing the urgent invitation to accompany 
her farther, she bade the captive adieu, and disappeared in the forest. 

The marauders had not returned scathless from the foray. 
Schooled to emergencies, the women whose homes were invaded, had 
in several instances made desperate resistance, and more than one 
warrior had vainly fought a defensive battle against such weapons— 
axe or musket—as came first to hand; and men, who habitually car- 
ried arms to the fields, were soon on the scene, and fighting for life 
and all that made life of value. Some of them had fallen in the fray, 
but none of those in whom we have especial interest had been injured. 
Pursuit was for the moment impossible--shelter for those left, care 
of the wounded, and burial of the dead demanded attention. The 
latter care had been completed, and the wounded were progressing 
toward recovery when the liberated capti e appeared on the scene. 

The information she was able to g.ve, while it brought partiai 
relief to anxious husbands and parent;,, left much in doubt. How 
would children fare if left solely to the care of their captors? What 
would be the situation of the women in captivity? Fortunately they 
had no reason to dread that fate, worse than death, which has always 
been that of their sisters of later generations who have fallen into the 
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hands of the nomads of the plains, but if recapture or ransom were 
delayed, there was nothing to prevent a warrior, so inclined, taking a 
wife from among the captives. Some mothers were at first disposed 
to criticise her for having deserted the children—as they termed her 
flight—but this feeling soon passed, and all interest centered in the 
preparations for a campaign of reprisal, which was soon begun. 

As officers of the company of militia, in which positions they had 
been confirmed by the English colonial authorities, Captain Schoon- 
macker and Lieutenant Dekker, were leaders of the expedition, and in 
the ranks were sons of both those officers, taking their first lessons in 
frontier hostilities, in which their descendants were destined to be- 
come prominent participants. With heavy hearts and sad forebodings 
the wives and mothers saw them depart. There was no shedding of 
tears—Holland’s women reserved them for their dead; and their 
daughters emulated their examples—but their leave-takings were 
none the less serious. 

“See that thou act a man’s part,” said the Dekker mother, “but be 
not needlessly cruel. Remember the kindness to thy mother after 
the arrival at the village of the savages, and if opportunity offers, be 
kind in return to her who guided her flight. Do nothing in heat or 
anger, over which thou must have life-long shame or sorrow. God 
send thy father and thee back safely to me.” 

The other Elsie, wife of the commander, saw, with sad fore- 
bodings, the departure of husband and son. The first named was 
past the prime of life and though still considered a hale man, felt the 
effects of long service in various climes. But as senior officer of the 
force, it was his duty to act as leader, and when, two months after the 
destruction of the town, the little band of yeomanry took up its 
march with its course directed toward the Indian country, he was at 
its head, and his son Jochem had a place in its ranks. 

The location of the principal village of the foe was well known to 
several of the invaders, who had visited it frequently on hunting or 
trading excursions ; and with the hope that the approach would not be 
discovered if marches were made at night, that time was decided upon 
for movement. As everything needed for the campaign was borne 
by the marching men, the progress was not rapid, and midnight of 
the third day had passed when the little command was halted and 
directed to prepare for the attack. 

But they were not unexpected. A scout who had been sent to 
watch the settlement had, in his stealthy movements, crossed their 
trail the day after it was made, and had passed them by a wide detour 
and alarmed his friends. Families and captives were hurried off; 
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the flight following the course of the Neversink to its junction with 
the South River (as the Delaware was then called), and the \ warriors 
awaited the approach of the pale-face foe. 

Both parties were eager for the fray. The Indian felt that he had 
been wronged and defrauded at every turn. Intruders were driving 
him from what had for uncounted generations been his home land, 
had traded on his weakness for strong waters, and produced parch- 
ments bearing his mark for transfer of his lands, made in his hours 
of debauchery, of which he had no remembrance; had roused his ire 
by overbearing treatment, descending in many instances to personal 
chastisement ; and now, bent upon the destruction of his last strong- 
hold, were close upon it. His all was at stake, and if he lost, all was 
gone. He was with his back to the wall, and must win or die. 

Added to the usual race feeling of dominance, the white man saw, 
behind him, the vision of burning homes, their hearthstones red with 
the blood of luckless neighbors, their wives and children; and in 
front, captive wife and child beckoned him on to deliver them from 
thralldom or death. 

The first rays of dawn were breaking through their leafy canopy, 
when the whites were roused’ for action. But’ early as were their 
movements, they were not early enough to rouse a sleeping foe, and 
as the deployment for the advance was begun, the warwhoop rang 
out in their front, and the fight was on. They had already learned 
the tactics of their red foes, and soon, each man covered by a tree, 
were replying to the musketry and archery directed upon them. De- 
spite their strenuous resistance, the red men were forced back to the 
village; but there, covered by the wigwams, they rallied, and for a 
time with success. But, gathering combustibles at some distance in 
the rear, several of the bravest of the invaders rushed forward, carry- 
ing the blazing masses, which, thrown against the sides of the 
wigwams, soon ignited them, and drove out the brave defenders. 
Some of the fire-bearers were slain—others desperately wounded ; 
among the latter being young Johannis Dekker. Driven out by the 
flames, the warriors, still fighting, drew off to the rude fortification 
already mentioned, and there made their last stand. 

Their defenses, built without any of the implements deemed ab- 
solutely necessary by the white engineer, were not of a nature to turn 
the leaden messenger of death, but they were heavy enough to break 
the force of a charge, and the foliage of the smaller trees made an ex- 
cellent screen, from which the besieged plied bullet and arrow with 
effect. The whites, partly through ideas of conciliation, but more 
through cupidity, had allowed the tribe to supply itself with firearms 
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and ammunition, and the traffic, boomerang-like, was returning, to 
the injufy of the sender. Many of the whites had been soldiers, and 
to them the scene was not new or novel, and among them, casualties 
were comparatively few, owing to their skill in protecting themselves 
by trees, but the officers, exposed in their movements from point to 
point, were not so fortunate. Early in the action Captain Schoon- 
macker received an arrow in his leg. Though the wound was painful, 
and caused the loss of much blood, it did not incapacitate him for 
duty, but a second one, which, striking him in the breast, penetrated 
the cavity, disabled him completely; and a short time after, as he 
looked forth from his sheltering tree, Lieutenant Dekker fell dead with 
a bullet in his brain. “The pitcher had gone too often to the fountain,” 
and another of the family had yielded up his life on the field of 
strife, and one more woman of the Van Vechte lineage was left to 
mourn a husband slain. 

The contest had dragged till past the noon hour, and though at 
times the firing dwindled down to only a shot at long intervals, the 
Indians still held their ground, and the issue seemed in doubt, unless 
some means could be devised by which they could be forced from their 
defenses, and made to fight upon equal terms. The ground was 
thickly strewn with lately fallen leaves, and as a brisk wind sprang 
up after the sun had passed the meridian, it was determined to apply 
the torch to the combustible material on the windward side of the 
defenses, and trust to the flames to cause the abandonment; at the 
same time the attacking party should close in on all but the leeward 
side, which was to be left open to prevent casualties from the cross- 
fire of their own men. 

Fanned by the strong breeze, it required but little time for the 
flames to reach the abbatis behind which the savages were making 
their stand, and as the blaze swept over it, the whites, with eager, 
encouraging shouts, closed in, peering through the lurid air for 
chances for shots at their foes. To their shouts, the war-whoop 
echoed defiance for a time, and then from different points in the ensan- 
guined enclosure, arose the weird death song, as one warrior after an- 
other sank in his death agony. Still, none had been seen escaping, 
though the open side of the slaughter-pen had been closely watched, 
and some of the most venturesome of the whites who penetrated into 
the hot, smoking area, though they found charred bodies of slain, 
found also living foes, apparently undaunted amid the fiery chaos, and 
were glad to retreat, while retreat was possible. 

The autumn day was waning, and still the contest was undecided, 
and he who had succeeded to the command with the approval of those 
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closely about him, decided to assault with all his force, trusting to nu- 
merical superiority to win. At the word, passed from man te man, as 
well as shouted by the commander, every unwounded man charged to- 
ward the center from where he stood, and the struggle was hand-to- 
hand. Savage shout and civilized battle cry rose on the air, and the 
red man’s hatchet—his powder.and his arrows were exhausted—was 
for a few moments used with telling force. But numbers won, and 
the victors looked upon the bloody scene, where the power of their 
foes had gone down never to rise, and where more than three-fourths 
of their warriors lay, dead or dying; those who could do so having 
fled through the opening left by the investors, and disappeared in the 
forest. 

The victors were in no condition to pursue. The long contest had 
exhausted them, their wounds demanded attention, and the dead 
burial. So many of the foe were found that it was certain that the 
tribe had lost most of its strength, and the whites felt that further 
chastisement was unnecessary. This was a just conclusion; the tribe 
never recovered its prestige, and before many years had passed from 
history as a separate body. 

The morning after the battle, the dead of whites, more than a 
score in number, were buried, to await further ceremony and re- 
moval during the ensuing winter; those of the foe were left where 
they had fallen. Rude litters were constructed, on which those not 
able to walk were carried; and messengers were sent in advance to 
inform those at the settlement of the state of affairs and procure 
horses for such as could ride, as well as subsistence for the whole 
party. The return journey occupied a week, and while the defeat and 
rout of the savages was a cause for thankfulness, the settlement 
mourned nearly half of its late inhabitants, slain or captives in the 
hands of the foe. ; 

The wounds of Captain Schoonmacker were slow in healing, and 
the winter had passed before complete recovery had been made, and 
then he found that his campaigning days were over ; and partly out of 
compliment to the veteran, and as reward for his own services, his 
son, Jochem, was named as his successor. For the subaltern’s position 
the son of the dead officer was named, but the widowed mother inter- 
posed serious objections. 

“The Dekker family have had enough of war and bloodshed. The 
iand is now England’s; let Englishmen fight for it ;” was the feeling 
in the sorrowing woman’s heart, which was given voice when the 
matter was first mentioned to her. 

But the son, true to the traditions of his house, replied: 
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“The land is, in a way, England’s land, but it is ours, also, as it 
is that of any who choose to settle in it. Our all is here, and the same 
can be said of Huguenot, Pole, and Russian who have cast their lots 
here. A land not worth fighting for is not worth living in; and thou 
wouldst scorn me in cooler moments, or when trouble came, if I failed 
to answer promptly the call of duty.” 

The subject was not disposed of at one sitting, but the mother 
finally yielded, under protest, and the old battle-blade, in younger 
hands, was again ready for service. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


But her anxieties were not at an end. Conservative to a degree, 
she had watched and planned for matrimonial alliances for her sons, 
and had held long and frequent consultations with her husband re- 
garding them. Representatives of other nationalities were increasing 
in number in the colony; and among them, more especially among 
those of French extraction, were many young women of beauty 
and vivacity, both of which attributes rendered them attractive to 
young men, of whatsoever lineage they might be; and the widow, 
wholly Dutch in feeling and sympathy, saw, with feelings of appre- 
hension, that both her sons were seeking the society of French mai- 
dens in preference of those of Holland families. 

Parental interference in their children’s affairs of the heart has 
ever been provocative of trouble, and this case was no exception. Af- 
ter long and serious cogitation, the mother opened a conversation 
with the older son. : 

“My Johanis, is it not time that thou wert thinking seriously of 
taking a wife? Other men, younger than thou, are doing so, and [ 
would gladly see thee take one of the many Dutch maidens as bride, 
and bring her hither as company for me in my loneliness. Hast thou 
not thought of doing so?” 

“T have thought seriously of it.” 

“T am glad. Hast thou spoken to the fruelie of thy choice? or to 
her father? Of course thou art thinking only of one of our own peo- 
ple.” ; 


“T have not spoken of marriage to the maiden, nor have I asked 
permission of her father to propose marriage, but I love her, and am 
sure of a favorable answer when I do so. But she is not a Dutch mai- 


”? 
. 


den 
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“Oh! my son! What canst thou have in common with any daugh- 
ter of another nation? Language, training, habits—all are different. 
How can I take to my heart such a daughter? Of what family is 
she ?” 

“She is Pauline, the daughter of Captain Paul Du Puis, the one 
born on the beach in the storm which wrecked the ship on which her 
parents were coming to this land.” 

“Her’s is a good family. But, my son, as thou hast not bound 
thyself by any word, give up the idea. There are”—and the anxious 
woman named half a score of young women of her own acquaintance 
whom she classed as eligibles. “Surely any one of them would wil- 
lingly, gladly, accept thee as a husband. Choose one, and make me 
happy, as well as her and thyself.” 

“That thou dost not approve my choice gives me sorrow, for I 
had not foreseen it. But in this I cannot give way to thee. While 
I have not actually asked her hand in marriage, I have allowed her 
to know what my feelings are, and love and honor both lead me to 
her. Do not ask me to give her up.” 

Then the widow made another appeal. 

“My son, I know that thou dost cherish thy father’s memory. 
Thou knowest that he served Holland long, and that till this last 
change of government all his hopes were of her and hers. Dost thou 
think he would approve this seeking a wife among strangers?” 

“I know that my father loved Holland and Holland’s people; but 
in this province we are no longer hers. England rules, and all who 
live here must be, in a manner, English; must learn and use her lan- 
guage, and I shall live to see all distinctions based on nationalities 
done away. But that need not affect us now. My mind is settled on 
this thing, and I am certain of your love for her of my choice when 
thou hast had time to know her.” 

The mother was not at once won over. To add to her troubles, 
she found, on speaking of his brother’s choice to the younger son, 
that he, too, had fallen away from ancestral allegiance, and under the 
spell of French attractions was on the point of proposing to the young- 
est daughter of Nicholaes Du Puis, and cousin of the father of his 
brother’s sweetheart. 

“Shall I learn to speak French in my own house and family?” 
asked the indignant mother when told of this second international 
attachment. “I cannot do so. Must I always have thee at hand as 
interpreter? That is impossible. It is enough that we must learn to 
speak English and live under English laws. Choose thee some Dutch 
fruelie and cease to think of those of other tongues.” 
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“That I cannot do. And there will be but one tongue in this land 
ere long. Dost thou not see that all is fast becoming English ?” 

The strongly conservative woman could not silently endure this 
open disaffection in race and language. 

“My Jacobus! Has a pretty face caused thee to forget not the 
land only, but the tongue of thy fathers?” 

“No, they are not forgotten, and I prize the records my fathers 
have made, But others have made records, also, and surely thou canst 
not say that those who have given up land and home for conscience 
sake, after fighting for it and them as long as any hope lived, are not 
worthy of love and honor. Thou hast known only good of them, 
and as for thy having to learn French, why may not my vrijster learn 
Dutch? And those who come after us must learn English, for all 
will be English within fifty years.” 

“Thou speakest as one having the gift of prophecy. It may be 
as thou sayest. I shall not live to know of it. Thy life is thy own, 
to make or mar, and the same is true of thy brother.” 

The subject was frequently discussed in the months which fol- 
lowed, and always with disapproval, and at times with stronger terms 
on the part of the mother ; but when the older of the brothers brought 
home his bride, she took her to her arms and heart, and was better pre- 
pared to extend a similar greeting to the other, later. 


(To be Continued.) 
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WAR AS A FACTOR IN HUMAN PROGRESS 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


THE argument is frequently made that war is a relic of barbarism; 
that it is simply the application of brute force in the settlement of 
disputes, and that as such it is unworthy of recognition or adoption 
by civilized, enlightened or Christian nations. We are told by the 
members and representatives of the peace societies of the world that 
war should be relegated to oblivion along with slavery, infanticide, 
the worship of idols and other customs of untutored savages. It is 
claimed that it settles no disputes in accordance with the principles of 
justice, reason, equity or humanity, but only demonstrates that one 
side or the other has the stronger elements of force behind it, or, in 
other words, has the heavier artillery. It is strongly urged upon mod- 
ern civilized nations that an agreement should be entered into amongst 
themselves that war should be abolished, that armies should be dis- 
banded, that navies should be transferred to the merchant marine 
and that all subjects of dispute or controversy should be settled by 
courts of arbitration to be governed by the rules and principles of 
international law. . 

Replying to these statements and arguments, powerful as they are, 
and much as they appeal to our sentiments of humanity and our sym- 
pathies with the innocent victims of war’s destructive operations, and 
much as their adoption would relieve human suffering, prevent the 
loss of property and the sacrifice of life itself, I nevertheless propose 
to offer some suggestions going to show that the sword is a Divinely 
appointed agent for the prevention of greater wrongs which would 
otherwise exist, and for the correction and punishment of crimes by 
individuals and nations which would, without this agency, go unpun- 
ished, and if so their effects would be so disastrous to the moral in- 
terests of the world that nothing less than another universal deluge 
would be sufficient for the correction of the evils which would other- 
wise result from a disregard, inherent in human nature, of the laws 
which have been ordained by the Creator for the government of 
the moral, physical, the intellectual and the spiritual world. 


*A paper read before the Washington Commandery of the Loyal Legion at 
Seattle, by Col. Wm. F. Prosser. 
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In an early chapter of sacred history, when describing the fall of 
our first parents, we are told that a flaming sword in the hands of 
the cherubim turned every way to keep our unhappy progenitors from 
returning to the Garden of Eden, and that sword has been the em- 
blem down to the present hour, of one of the chief instruments made 
use of by the Almighty to punish our sins, to correct our shortcom- 
ings, and, if possible, to keep us in the way of righteousness. From 
the beginning to the end of Holy Writ the sword is spoken of times 
and ways without number as such an instrument, and it was fre- 
quently invoked by prophets, priests and kings, as the most effective 
weapon known to mankind for the chastisement of evil deeds, whether 
committed by individuals or nations. We are accustomed to consider 
heaven as a place where only peace and happiness, bliss and harmony 
prevail in uninterrupted perfection, nor do we know how conflicts are 
carried on there, but we are told in one of the closing chapters of the 
same inspired volume that upon a certain occasion there was “war in 
heaven ; that Michael and his angels fought against the dragon and 
his angels,” and we are not left in doubt as to the result of the battle 
or battles which were then fought any more than we usually are as to 
the final result of any contest in this world, where it is a question of 
good against evil or right against wrong. One of the first battle 
cries recorded in any history, sacred or profane, is that made use of 


by the Israelites, when by a pardonable ruse 300 men stampeded a 
vast host of their enemies in the night, and so frightened them with 
the noise they made and with their cries of “the sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon” that the men of this host turned their arms upon each 
other and destroyed themselves in their vain efforts to escape. 


EXAMPLES FROM SACRED HISTORY. 


King David was called the “sweet singer of Israel,” and very prop- 
erly so, because his psalms have been the delight and the consolation 
of millions upon millions of people from his day down to the present 
hour, yet in one of his exultant moments he exclaimed, “Blessed be 
the Lord, my strength, who hath taught my hands to war and my 
fingers to fight,” and throughout a long and successful military career 
he consantly ascribes his triumphs over his enemies, not to his own 
prowess and skill, but to the aid and assistance he received from the 
Almighty. When the Israelites took possession of the land of Canaan 
they were strictly enjoined to destroy utterly all the places wherein the 
nations that possessed the land before them served their gods upon the 
high hills and under every green tree. They were instructed to over- 
throw their altars, break down their pillars, and burn their groves with 
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fire. They were to hew down the graven images of their gods and 
destroy the names of them out of that place, “for every abomination 
to the Lord, says he, which he hateth have they done unto their god, 
for even their sons and their daughters they have burnt in the fire 
of these gods.” Moses further said that if any city should engage in 
this idolatrous worship, “Thou shalt utterly smite that city with the 
edge of the sword,” destroying it utterly, and all that is therein, and 
the cattle thereof with the edge of the sword. In spite, however, of 
all the warnings and injunctions they from time to time received, the 
Israelites continually followed the evil and idolatrous example of 
the surrounding nations, and long after the time of Moses one of their 
prophets said, “Ah, sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a seed 
of evil-doers, children that are corrupt, they have forsaken the Lord, 
they have provoked the Holy One of Israel unto anger, they are gone 
away backward. Come now, let us reason together, saith the Lord, 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though 
they be like crimson, they shall be as wool. If ye be willing and 
obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land; but if ye refuse and rebel, 
ye shall be devoured with the sword, for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.” The history of the Jewish people is a constant succession 
of fearful punishments for their idolatry and other sins of omission 
and commission, with the sword, with famine and with pestilence, 
until they were carried away captive for seventy years, with all the 
accumulated treasures of gold, silver and every other species of ma- 
terial wealth which they had acquired during a long course of unin- 
terrupted prosperity. So great was the destruction thus caused in 
Israel and amongst the surrounding nations that another prophet in 
his anguish exclaimed: “Oh, thou Sword of the Lord, how long will 
it be ere thou be quiet? Put up thyself into thy scabbard, rest and 
be still.” But he answered himself, “How can it be quiet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Ashkelon and against the sea- 
shere. There hath he appointed it.” The sword in those days had a 
charge against many nations and kingdoms besides Ashkelon, and in 
order that its mission might be thoroughly performed, he says else- 
where: “Cursed be he that doeth the work of the Lord deceitfully, 
and cursed be he that keepeth back the sword from blood.” And as 
the sword in the hands of men, however bloody they may have been, 
did not accomplish the purposes of the Lord with sufficient rapidity 
and effectiveness, we are told that on one occasion He sent an angel 
which destroyed in a single night 185,000 men. This scene is graph- 
ically described by one of our modern poets, who says: 
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“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


“But the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed, 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved and forever were still.” 


In the course of human history, nation after nation has grown 
strong and powerful chiefly by the sword, only in turn to be destroyed 
by the same weapon in the hands of some other power, when it became 
corrupt, arrogant, wicked and despotic. As an illustration of the truth 
set forth by Solomon “that the thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be, and that which is done, is that which shall be done, and there 
is no new thing under the sun,” it may be mentioned that about 2,000 
years ago, when Tyre was one of the most opulent and powerful cities 
of the world, one of the prophets of the Lord was commanded to say, 
“Son of Man, say unto the Prince of Tyrus, thus saith the Lord. Be- 
cause thine heart is lifted up, and thou hast said I am a God, I sit 
in the seat of God, in the midst of the seas, yet thou art a man, and not 
God, though thou set thine heart as the heart of God. Behold thou 
art wiser than Daniel, there is no secret that they can hide from thee, 
with thy wisdom and thine understanding thou hast gotten the riches 
and hast gotten gold and silver into thy treasuries. By thy great 
wisdom and by thy traffic hast thou increased thy riches and thine 
heart is lifted up because of thy riches. Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord God. Behold, therefore, I will bring strangers upon thee, the 
terrible.of the nations, and they shall draw their swords against the 
beauty of thy wisdom, ard they shall defile thy brightness,” all of 
which came true at the proper time, and Tyre became a desolation, 
where for ages only fishermen spread their nets upon the barren rocks. 


AN INSTANCE FROM MODERN TIMES. 


In like manner in our own day and time, we have seen a great and 
powerful nation which aspired to the leadership of the world in 
riches, in the beauty of its. chief city, in its progress, in the arts and 
sciences, in literature, poetry and philosophy, which undertook in the 
pride and arrogance of its heart to dictate the policy of neighboring 
nations, which sent an army across the Atlantic into Mexico in defi- 
ance of the well-known wishes. of the people of the United States, 
which interfered. in defiance of the well-established principles of in- 
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ternational law, which declared war against Germany, without any 
just cause or provocation, meet with a retribution so swift, 
and with a punishment so severe and effective, that its example 
is not likely‘soon to be forgotten. In the space of a few weeks 
the proud emperor of this haughty nation was a prisoner, his 
mighty army, which numbered its hundreds of thousands, was led 
away into captivity, its beautiful capital was the prize of war, in the 
hands of its enemies, and the ransom of this nation was fixed at a 
sum of money so vast that the imagination was staggered by the 
enormity of its proportions. The language of the prophet in regard 
to Tyre was exactly applicable in and to the case of France, and if 
her punishment was not so severe, it was sufficiently so to call forth 
the sympathy of the entire civilized world. 

But the facts with reference to the sword as a means for the exe- 
cution of retributive justice are too well known to require repe- 
tition in this place. Its use also in extending the benefits of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment, from the earliest dawn of history down to 
the present time, are familiar to all intelligent readers. This was. 
an important result of the conquests of Alexander. It followed also 
upon the extension of the Roman empire over what was then the 
whole of the known world. A remarkable example of the power and 
efficiency of the sword for the accomplishment of good purposes is 
found in the work done by Mohammed and his successors. Many na- 
tions in what are known as Eastern countries were for hundreds, or 
rather for thousands, of years devoted to the idolatrous worship of 
innumerable false gods, and this worship was often accompanied by 
circumstances of fiendish cruelty, such as burning their children in 
the fire as a sacrifice to Moloch and other bloodthirsty deities. In 
spite of the teachings, warnings and corrections by which the Al- 
mighty endeavored to turn these nations from their wicked practices, 
this idolatry continued, with only temporary interruptions, until Mo- 
hammed made his appearance. He and his lieutenants swept over 
these countries, and, indeed, over a large part of the then known 
world, like a hurricane or a whirlwind, and presented to these nations 
the simple alternative of the sword or instant conversion to Moham- 
medanism. No other arguments or entreaties were made use of, and 
no delay was tolerated or compromise accepted. A demand was made 
for the instant abandonment of their worship of false gods and the 
prompt acceptance of the short creed, “There is but one God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet,” and a failure to accept this new article of 
belief meant the immediate execution, by the sword, of every man 
who denied its authenticity or contested the power and authority of 
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its advocates and supporters. The result of this conversion by the 
sword was the disappearance of idolatry and the adoption of Moham- 
medanism, which is simply a half-way house to Christianity and the 
high road which will ultimately lead all these nations to the adoption 
of the Christian religion. The numerous conquests of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in modern times all tend in the same direction. 


NOT THE EXERCISE OF BRUTE FORCE. 


It was not my purpose, however, to refer to well-known facts in 
this connection, but I desired to suggest that in all ages, and no mat- 
ter what the instruments of warfare may have been that were made 
use of, mind has always exercised and demonstrated its superiority 
over matter. The argument is frequently heard that war is simply 
the exercise of brute force, and that nothing is determined by it but 
physical superiority. To this I desire to take exception and to state, 
on the contrary, the results achieved by victorious war are usually 
brought about by the mental and intellectual superiority of the con- 
querors. This superiority was manifested by Alexander the Great, 
when he declined to follow the advice of his generals, who suggested 
or recommended a sudden attack by night upon the vastly superior 
numbers of the enemy, but he reminded them that a victory secured 
over this mighty host in the open field and in broad daylight would 
have a greatly increased moral effect, and the result verified the pre- 
diction. A large but undisciplined army was on the next day routed 
completely. The Roman legions had many commanders before Julius 
Cesar assumed their leadership, but no matter how thoroughly or- 
ganized and equipped they may have been, or what their courage and 
endurance, no such results were ever secured in the same time and 
with the same number of men as were accomplished by that distin- 
guished soldier, because he brought to his task a larger fund of men- 
tal and intellectual ability than was ever displayed by those who pre- 
ceded or followed him. 

General Grant affords a similar example of mental power, and to 
this superiority was largely due the full measure of his complete suc- 
cess, where others, with equal opportunities, only met with defeat 
and disaster. 

Admiral Dewey presents another illustration of superior mental 
capacity. The mental, moral and intellectual capacity or development 
of man marks his ascendency over the brute creation, and in propor- 
tion to the degree of that development he becomes more godlike in 
his character, his perceptions of the difference between right and 
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wrong become more acute and well-defined, and his power over the 
elements of the material world become more absolute and complete. 

It was manifested also by General Grant on the night following 
the first day’s dreadful conflict in the Wilderness. His generals 
recommended a retreat, but his orders were for an advance the 
next morning at 5 o’clock, and the enemy then realized that a new 
and abler commander was at the head of the Army of the Potomac 
than had been there at any preceding time. This superiority was 
manifested by Napoleon, who taught the old field marshals of Eu- 
rope lessons in warfare. The whole world stood astonished at 
the spectacle presented when an attack was made by that small and 
apparently insignificant nation, the Japanese, upon an empire whose 
subjects were numbered by hundreds of millions, and the speedy 
results of that war were equally astonishing, but they only demon- 
strated the mental and intellectual superiority of the Japanese over 
the Chinese people. This superiority was also illustrated in a most 
peculiar and marked degree in our late war with Spain. Many, 
like myself, had been disposed to criticise General—then President— 
Grant, because he did not favor intervention in behalf of the Cu- 
bans during the progress of their ten years’ revolution, which began 
about thirty-one years ago, but every one can readily see at this 
time, and in view of the everits which have taken place during the 
past two years, that intervention at that time would have been pre- 
mature, and that the magnificent results for us, for humanity and for 
the spread of civilization and Christianity, would not then have been 
achieved or secured, nor were we then prepared for so great an un- 
dertaking. 


BENEFICENT RESULTS. 


With reference to war in general, under any circumstances or 
conditions, it may be and often is said that it is barbarous and cruel 
beyond measure in its destruction of valuable human lives, and that 
countless millions of men have been cut off in the prime of life and 
just as their day of usefulness appeared to be approaching. This may 
be conceded, but the question may be asked, and it is easier asked than 
answered, whether a glorious death upon the field of battle in a good 
cause is not preferable to a life of stagnation or inaction, a burden to 
ourselves or to our fellow men. “Superfluous lags many a veteran 
upon the stage,” whose happiness or usefulness does not seem to be 
increased by a prolonged existence after his comrades had been trans- 
ferred to other spheres of duty, or to higher scenes of enjoyment. 
The question has been asked from time immemorial. “If a man die, 
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shall he live again?” But this question need not be asked of the soldier, 
for he has a guarantee of immortality enjoyed by no other class of 
the human race. It was the belief of the old Romans that those who 
fell on the battlefield in the cause of their country would occupy the 
highest places of honor and of happiness in the future as a-recom- 
pense for the sacrifices they had made in this, but such soldiers 
have an immortality here not vouchsafed to many other mortals. Had 
it not been for the escapades of Helen, and the siege of Troy, we 
should never have heard of Achilles or Agamemnon, or that long list 
of heroes whose story has been the delight of unnumbered millions 
of people for nearly three thousand years. Had it not been for the 
invasion of Greece by a vast army under Xerxes, whose marching 
shook the earth under their feet, we should never have heard of the 
300 men at Thermopyle whose marvelous courage has been an in- 
spiration to all the generations called into existence since that time, 
which have heard or read of that illustrious example of patriotic de- 
votion to the call of their country. Who would ever have heard of © 
Wolfe, or Montcalm, on the Heights of Abraham, had it not been for 
the war between the French and English on American soil in 1755-56. 
The pages of history are thronged with a multitude of the illustrious 
names of those who live forever in the precious memories of mankind 
because they gave up their lives in behalf of a righteous cause upon 
some bloody field of battle. They may have lost their lives, but in 
doing so they have won imperishable fame. The present perfect illus- 
trations of the truth of the statement made in Holy Writ, that “who- 
soever shall seek to save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall 
lose his life shall preserve it.” Who can tell how many faults and 
failures incident to our common humanity may have been condoned 
or pardoned because the owners or actors in these shortcomings sac- 
rificed their lives at the call of their country for some great public 
benefit? Who knows but that the willingness of Lord Byron to offer 
up his life on the altar of Grecian independence may not have atoned 
for much of the mischief he did by a life of dissipation, of misdirected 
energies and wasted opportunities? He said to himself: 


“Seek out, less often sought than found, 
A soldier’s grave for thee the best, 

Then look around and choose thy ground 
And take thy rest.” 


But although his wish for a soldier’s death upon the field of battle 
was denied him, yet the sacrifice was no doubt accepted, and he lives 
in history as one of the heroes in the cause of human liberty. No 
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good soldier can choose for himself either the length of his life or the 
manner of his death. He is subject, at all times-and in all places, 
to the orders of the Grand Commander, and implicit and exact 
obedience to those orders is imperative. But the subject of which I 
have undertaken to speak to-night is too vast to be properly discussed 
in the brief limits of a paper like that which is herewith presented. 
Facts and illustrations pertinent to the suggestions I have made 
crowd themselves upon us by troops and battalions, and I can only 
hope that some thoughts may have been advanced worthy of your fur- 
ther consideration. If so, the task which I have so lightly undertaken 
to perform may not altogether fail of its accomplishment. 





THE GROWTH OF THE JAPANESE NAVY* 


THE naval reputation of Japan is now firmly established in England, 
and it is recognized, both by our own officers and by the limited 
portion of the public which bestows intelligent attention on the 
subject, that, in the Japanese navy, we find ships, officers, and men, 
worthy, in homogeneity of design, construction, and armament, in 
fighting strength, in bravery and professional skill, to take their 
place in the foremost fighting line, alongside the best ships of our 
own navy, against any adversary or combination of adversaries in the 
world with which we can ever be brought in collision. Last year 
an object lesson was afforded to us in the visit of two powerful 
cruisers to take part in the naval celebrations in honor of His Majes- 
ty’s Coronation, and they presented no unworthy appearance among 
the warships of all naval powers in the world that assembled at Spit- 
head. Lately, the illustrated papers have contributed to give us 
some idea of the fleet reviewed a few months ago at Kobe by the 
Emperor, the largest fleet that has ever at any time assembled in Far 
Eastern waters, one of the largest, perhaps, that has ever been 
assembled in any waters. From time to time, Londoners have had 
the opportunities of seeing for themselves and forming their own 
opinions of the sturdy Japanese bluejackets while holiday-making in 
the streets, either in small groups or in large bodies visiting such 
entertainments as the Military Tournament, when they marched from 
the docks in formal array under the command of their own officers. 
Ships and men have alike met with high admiration, the enthusiastic 
encomiums passed on both by experts have been heartily endorsed 
by unprofessional onlookers, and unqualified assent given by all to 
the proposition that we have an ally, the efficiency of whose co-opera- 
tion in naval warfare can be as confidently relied on as the faith of the 
Japanese Government in observing the stipulations of the treaty to 
which it has given its solemn assent. Apart from satisfaction at the 
substantial benefit which that alliance undoubtedly gives to us, all 
Englishmen may well take a pride in the rapid development and 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Publishing Company, the 
American Publishers of the Nineteenth Century. 
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present efficiency of the Japanese navy. Many of the most powerful 
ships composing it have been built in England, and it may surprise 
some to learn that the work done in private English dockyards for 
Japan has on several occasions been in advance of that executed for 
our own navy. Japan at one time, in the early stages of the most 
modern naval development, possessed a cruiser of such speed and 
armament that the late Lord Armstrong-declared nothing afloat could 
catch her, and nothing capture her if she was caught, an opinion 
fully endorsed by our officers at the time. So late as 1900 Japan 
possessed at least four battleships of the first class, all built in Eng- 
land, protected by heavier armor, over a greater extent of their side 
areas, and armed with a greater number of the most powerful guns 
than were at that time to be found in any British battleship. The pride 
which we may take in the construction of the ships of the Japanese 
navy is, however, as nothing compared with that which we may justly 
claim, without arrogance or conceit, in the training of its person- 
nel. The services of some of the best officers of the English navy, 
of the highest reputation in their respective professional spheres, 
have at various periods been placed at the disposal of the Japanese 
Admiralty in the naval colleges, and it is to their training and to 
that of the subordinate officers and men who accompanied them, con- 
scientiously, industriously, and efficiently performed, that both offi- 
cers and men in the Japanese navy owe the foundations of their pro- 
fessional skill. All foreign instructors and advisers have long since 
been dispensed with. Japan has now her own experts in abundance, 
and the teaching staff at her naval colleges and depéts can stand on 
their own unaided merits. But English officers and men originally 
evolved order out of chaos, efficiency out of absolute ignorance, and 
produced from the raw material, of promising quality though it was, 
a finished product of the highest degree of excellence. If time, as it 
passes, should ever cause English and Japanese seamen to fight side 
by side, whatever exploits may be performed by the latter may well 
be a source of legitimate pride to the former as being those of their 
own professional children. 

The foreign trade of Japan has of late years advanced literally 
by leaps and bounds. Its value in 1902, over 52 millions sterling, 
almost equalled that of the whole of the Chinese Empire, with seven 
or eight times the population, and it gives every indication of still 
further rapid progress. This great trade has grown from nothing. 
Little over forty years ago there were no merchants worthy of the 
name in Japan. Traders were despised, and deservedly so. They 
were poor, pettifogging, unenterprising creatures, and as lacking in 
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honesty as they were in enterprise. From them the modern Japanese 
merchant has been developed, still lamentably deficient in the best 
attributes of commercial integrity, but carrying on a large, prosper- 
ous and varied trade, and competing successfully in all commercial 
transactions with experienced British, German and American mer- 
chants. The Japanese have always been acknowledged as a fighting 
race on land, but it has been sometimés assumed that the naval ele- 
ment in their strength as a warlike power started from no less un- 
promising beginning than the mercantile inher present commercial 
and industrial position, that the Japanese, as a sailor, was originally 
worthy of no higher respect than as a merchant. This assumption 
is entirely fallacious. It is true that the policy of national seclusion, 
enforced by the Shoguns of the Tokugawa dynasty for more than 200 
years prior to the revolution of 1868, stifled all maritime enterprise. 
But in early days the Japanese were bold and adventurous seamen. 
They made many piratical descents on China and Korea, culminating 
in 1594 in the great invasion of Korea under the Shogun, Hideyoshi, 
by, according to the native annals, a naval and military force of 500,- 
ooo men. Frequently they made their way, through the most stormy 
seas in the world, as far as Siam, and there are several authenticated 
instances of junks and fishing boats visiting or being carried in dis- 
tress as far as Honolulu and the western coast of North America. 
In the civil wars of the middle ages battles on sea more than once 
decided the final issue. In 1185 the Taira and Minamoto families 
fought their last struggle for national supremacy in the Straits of 
Shimonoseki, when the Taira fleet of over 500 galleys was crushed 
by the Minamoto fleet of 700, and the entire Taira clan annihilated, 
after a bitter sea fight carried on through the whole of a long May 
day. Even when rigidly confined to their own shores by the most 
drastic penal sanctions, the Japanese fishermen and coasters yielded 
to none in courage and skillful seamanship, and furnished material 
which only required opportunity to develop into ocean seamen of the 
best type of efficiency. That opportunity came with the revolution, 
and the cancellation of all legal restrictions on visiting foreign coun- 
tries opened the way for the Japanese seamen to revive the enterprise 
of their forefathers. 

In the middle ages the Japanese warships were galleys, worked 
as much by oars as by sail. So far from any advance being made in 
shipbuilding during the long years of national seclusion, science in 
this respect retrograded, and the typical Japanese sailing junk, all 
that the nation possessed at the advent of foreigners, was as unsuited 
for long voyages as if it had been specially designed for the purpose 
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of exercising an effective restraint on them. While possessing con- 
siderable sailing power when running with a favorable wind, it was 
utterly incapable of beating against an adverse one, and when that 
was met with the Japanese navigator had no resource but to seek the 
nearest port and await a change. When foreigners came the advan- 
tages of steamships were soon seen, and Japan became the recognized 
market for the disposal of obsolete and worn-out ships of every de- 
gree, both mercantile and naval. Some were bought by the Govern- 
ment of the Shogun, more by great territorial nobles, who then ex- 
ercised what was almost an independent sovereignty in their re- 
spective provinces, and a fleet of the most ramshackle description was 
created. The Japanese could navigate their ships. As seamen they 
could bring them safely through trying storms, but as any one was 
considered a competent engineer who possessed sufficient knowledge 
to send a ship ahead by turning a handle one way or astern another, 
casualties were frequent, and experience was dearly bought by the 
sacrifice of both life and capital. Gradual improvement was effected 
by foreign engineers of the mercantile marine, and some reasonably 
practical steps were taken by the Government of the Shogun during 
the last struggling years of its existence. Students, the most con- 
spicuous of whom was Admiral Enomoto, were sent to Holland to 
study naval ‘science. The foundations of the present great Naval 
Arsenal at Yokosuka were laid by French engineers, and, most im- 
portant step of all, the services of English naval officers were ob- 
tained for the organization of a naval school at Yokohama. The 
chief of these officers was Commander Tracey, now Admiral Sir R. 
Tracey. The arsenal at Yokohama has now grown to great dimen- 
sions. Cruisers of the largest class are built in it, every description 
of armament is constructed, and its principal dock was of sufficient 
dimensions in 1899 to admit what was then one of the heaviest bat- 
tleships in the British Navy, the Victorious. In writing of the dock- 
ing of this particular ship, carried on entirely by Japanese, Admiral 
Penrose Fitzgerald, who was then/second in command of the British 
fleet on the China station, stated? “TI never saw a similar operation 
more quickly, more quietly, or more, methodically performed in any 
English dockyard.” Parenthetically, a curious story may be told of 
the incident. The Victorious had to be lightened by the landing of 
her stores and some of her armament prior to admission to the dock. 
When in dock it was for the first time discovered by the Japanese 
engineers that her real draught was one foot less than the ostensible, 
the painters in the English dockyard having skipped from XVI. to 
XVIII. in inscribing the figures on her stern post, and that she might 
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have been safely docked without any preparatory lightening. If the 
credit of the original foundation of this dockyard must be given to 
French engineers, Japanese are under a heavy obligation to England 
for its preservation. The Shogun’s Government, in sore financial 
straits during the final struggles of the revolutionary war, were un- 
able to pay the salaries of the French engineers and the heavy cost of 
machinery that had been obtained from France. The French min- 
ister in Japan, displaying the active interest in the commercial mat- 
ters of his countrymen that is so characteristic of continental diplo- 
matic agents, threatened to take possession of the whole, and the 
Shogun’s Government would have been powerless to prevent him had 
he carried this threat into execution. The agent of an English bank 
in Japan came to their rescue and, without awaiting the sanction of his 
directors in England, advanced the whole of the necessary funds on 
note of hand alone, and so saved the country from the great humilia- 
tion of seeing the dock dismantled and sold, as it were, under the 
sheriff’s hammer. 

When Lord Elgin negotiated our first treaty with Japan in 1858 
he presented to the Shogun, on behalf of the Queen, a small steam 
yacht of 400 tons, named the Emperor. When Enomoto and the 
other students were in Holland, a wooden frigate of 2,000 tons and 
twenty-six guns, with engines of 400 horse-power, which was named 
the Kayo Maru, was ordered from Holland, and when she was com- 
pleted, Enomoto and his fellow students returned in her to Japan, 
arriving in the autumn of 1867, after nearly four years’ absence. 
The Emperor was the first steamship possessed by Japan, the Kayo 
Maru the first efficient warship, and the mention of their names 
brings us to the first incident in Japanese modern naval history, in 
which both these vessels took a very prominent part. A third vessel, 
which took an equally prominent part, was the Stonewall Jackson, 
an ironclad ram, purchased from the United States in 1869 by the 
Mikado’s Government, very soon after its establishment in power. 
She was the first ironclad owned by the Japanese, and was in those 
days a powerful ship, carrying one ten-inch and other guns, though 
of only 1,200 tons burden. 

On his return from Holland, Enomoto was appointed to the 
command of the so-called Japanese fleet, which, besides the Kayo 
Maru and the Emperor, consisted only of one obsolete vessel of 
war, a wooden paddle-ship, which had been originally known as the 
Eagle in the British navy and had fought in the Crimean War, and 
of a some half dozen equally obsolete merchant steamers. Enomoto 
was an enthusiastic adherent of the Shogun’s cause and was anchored 
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off Shinagawa, a suburb of Tokio, with his fleet, when Tokio was 
captured by the Imperialist land forces, and the Shogun, everywhere 
defeated throughout the south, finally gave up the struggle and sur- 
rendered his power into the hands of the legitimate Emperor. At 
Wakamatsu, a town far away among the northern hills, nobles de- 
voted to the Shogun’s cause still held out, in defiance both of his 
and the Emperor’s orders to surrender. Enomoto also refused to 
surrender, and having embarked a number of refugees from the Sho- 
gun’s defeated army, to the number of over three thousand fighting 
men, sailed away to the north with his fleet, captured and took pos- 
session of the town of Hakodate and the whole of the northern 
island, which at that period was as much terra incognita to the Em- 
peror’s Government as the Highlands of Scotland were to the Min- 
isters of George the First. He established there a form of republi- 
canism, declared his independence and his intention of founding a 
home for the ruined adherents of the Tokugawa cause. The Govern- 
ment were greatly disconcerted by his action. They proclaimed him 
and his followers pirates and rebels, and gave orders for their ex- 
tirpation wherever found. But the issue of orders and their execu- 
tion were different things. -The Government were at first ignorant 
of the direction he had taken on sailing, and when the fact of his 
capture of Hakodate was ascertained they had no ships at all fitted 
to cope with those under his command. During the continuance of 
the civil war neutrality had been enjoined on all foreigners under the 
usual formal proclamations of their respective Governments, but 
when Tokio came into the possession of the Imperial forces, and 
the Emperor took up his residence there, the new central Government 
seemed to be established with sufficient security to remove all danger 
of its fall and warrant the assumption that peace had been restored. 
The neutrality proclamations were withdrawn by the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, and the new Government was therefore free to purchase 
the ships that were offered to them in abundance, the principal among 
them, the only real vessel of war, being the Stonewall Jackson al- 
ready described. A miscellaneous fleet was hastily got together, and, 
an army of 6,500 men having been embarked, it sailed for the north 
early in April, 1869. 

Meanwhile Enomoto had not been idle. Further large numbers 
of refugees had joined him. He had been elected by his followers, 
by ballot, governor-general of the island. General and admiral in 
command of the army and fleet and civil officers were chosen in the 
same way. The forts commanding Hakodate were strongly fortified, 
the fleet assembled in the harbor, and garrisons were established in 
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all the outlying towns. A great misfortune had, however, befallen 
him: the Kayo Maru, the pride of the fleet, with which he had hoped 
to be able to beat off any ships brought against him, struck on a 
sunken rock while maneuvering off shore in a violent gale, and be- 
came a total wreck. “He felt like one who had lost his lantern on 
a dark night.” He soon heard of the acquisition of the Stonewall 
Jackson by the Imperialists and knew that only a bold stroke could 
restore his original supremacy on the sea, on the maintenance of 
which he had mainly counted for the ultimate success of his under- 
taking. 

A little more than half way between Yokohama and Hakodate, on 
the east coast, lies the harbor of Miyako, which in many of its aspects 
is not unlike that of Cork. It is completely land-locked. The en- 
trance is narrow, with high cliffs on each side, the points of which 
partly overlap each other so as to render the entrance almost invisible 
from the open sea, and the latter, in like manner, invisible from 
within. The harbor is picturesque in the extreme, deep, with good 
anchoring ground, surrounded by well-wooded hills (always alive 
with game) rising abruptly from the beach, and it is even more 
spacious than that of Cork. The royal fleet on its way north an- 
chored in this harbor, and, feeling perfectly secure, kept a loose watch 
and no fires burning, while large numbers of officers and men were 
always on shore. All this was duly reported by his spies to Enomoto, 
and the time for the bold stroke had arrived. Three of his ships 
secretly left Hakodate at night. IIl-luck, however, pursued him. 
A violent gale separated the three, and two of them were driven far 
out to sea. 

Just at dawn, while the crews of the Imperialist fleet at Miyako 
were all taking their ease, fully half of them on shore, a steamer 
flying the American colors suddenly entered the harbor. The Im- 
perialist officers, assuming that she was what her flag represented her, 
were undisturbed in their sense of security until the stranger, heading 
straight for the ironclad, suddenly hoisted the national colors. Then 
she was recognized as the Kuaiten, one of Enomoto’s ships, the old 
Eagle of the Crimean War. Her captain quickly laid her alongside 
the Stonewall, whose fires were out and guns all limbered, and for 
the moment unworkable. The Kuaiten’s bulwarks towered far above 
those of the low-lying ironclad, but leaping from over twelve feet 
down to the decks of the latter, led by their officers, the crew made 
a desperate attempt to take the ironclad by boarding, while the guns 
of the Kuaiten were also depressed so as to sweep her decks where 
it could be done without injury to their own men. The ironclad’s 
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crew, taken by surprise, soon rallied, and a fierce fight took place, 
in which Enomoto’s men at first gained the upper hand. But the 
other ships of the fleet now opened fire on the Kuaiten, her captain, 
who, though wounded several times by bullets, had remained on the 
bridge, was killed, and his ship drifted on the ram of the Stonewall 
and was seriously injured. His death was the final blow to his men. 
They were beaten back to their own ship, and, withdrawing from the 
Stonewall, fled from the harbor, none of the ships of the Imperial 
fleet having sufficient steam ready to pursue them. The attempt to 
capture the ironclad was a failure. It had been as cleverly conceived 
and as dashingly attempted as many celebrated exploits in European 
naval history, with a degree of boldness and courage that recalls some 
of the exploits of Lord Cochrane. The Imperialists, on their side, 
though taken entirely unawares, never for a moment thought of 
surrender and fought with no less degree of courage than that which 
was shown by their desperate assailants. The result of the attempt 
to Enomoto was that he lost many of his best officers and men, and 
one of the two ships which had been driven out to sea. In the gale 
her engines broke down. There was no engineer on board who 
could repair them, so she was set on fire and abandoned. His com- 
mand of the sea was gone.. 

Warned by this incident, all listlessness on board the Imperialist 
fleet was at an end. They speedily advanced to the north, and the 
ironclad, cruising along the shore, and working her heavy gun, with 
perfect immunity to herself and her crew, shelled the rebel garrisons 
out of all the coast villages, forcing them to concentrate in the town 
of Hakodate. There were also anchored the remains of Enomoto’s 
fleet. It still included the little yacht Emperor, which was manned 
almost entirely by ex-pupils of the short-lived naval college that had 
been presided over by, Admiral Tracey, who in the subsequent fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds showed a degree both of courage and 
skill of which their instructor might well have been proud. On the 
morning of the 4th of June, the royal fleet of five ships, headed by 
the ironclad, attacked the harbor. Three only of Enomoto’s ships 
were fit to meet them, but in an engagement fought at close range 
these poured in such a fire that the Imperialists were forced to with- 
draw. They soon rallied, but following the rebels into the harbor, 
they came under the guns of the fort and suffered such heavy loss 
that they were again forced to withdraw. A second naval combat 
occurred on the 13th, again ending by the withdrawal of the Im- 
perialists, who, on the approach of darkness, feared to risk their 
ships in the shallow waters of an unsurveyed harbor. One of Eno- 
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moto’s ships went on shore and was lost, while the engines of the 
little Emperor were temporarily disabled. Three days later the 
Kuaiten, the one remaining effective ship, actually met the whole 
Imperial fleet and vigorously fought, inflicted considerable loss before 
she and most of her crew were destroyed by the heavy shells of the 
ironclad. Next day the final act took place. The Emperor’s engine 
’ had been repaired. Her commander was a skillful seaman, her 
gunners had been trained under Admiral Tracey. As her consort, 
like herself of English birth, had done on the preceding day, she alone 
met the whole of her enemy’s fleet, and fought with such skill and 
vigor that one of the ships of the latter was destroyed by a shell 
in her magazine and the whole kept at a distance for some time. But 
the ironclad closing with her soon rendered her helpless, and the 
few of her crew who remained alive set fire to her and escaped to 
the shore. Her destruction ended the naval operations, and with the 
subsequent ones on land, resulting in the capture of the town and the 
final subjection of Enomoto and his followers, we are not now con- 
cerned. The whole story of the naval operations is full of individual 
instances of heroic courage and self-sacrifice. The little Emperor, 
the gift of a royal lady to the ruler who was then thought to be the 
legitimate sovereign, designed and built solely for purposes of pleas- 
ure, with all her consorts destroyed, maintaining for hours the last 
desperate fight alone against an entire fleet headed by a powerful 
ironclad, may almost be compared to the Revenge, and if the Im- 
perialists seem to have shown less vigor in making effective use of 
their overwhelmingly superior strength, sufficient to have enabled 
them to finish the whole affair in one fight, it is to be remembered 
that they were all absolute tyros in naval warfare, ignorant of the 
elements of marine artillery, while they were opposed by many 
trained officers and men, and that their navigators hesitated to risk 
their ships in the waters of a comparatively shallow harbor of which 
they were as ignorant as our own cavalry were of the local charac- 
teristics of Northern Natal at the outbreak of the Boer War. Both 
sides gave throughout the fairest promise of the high degree of naval 
skill to which the Japanese, under expert instruction, have since 
attained, and of the courage on sea displayed by them a quarter of 
a century later in the night torpedo attack on the Chinese ironclads 
in the harbor of Wei Hai Wei. 

Two collateral incidents of this struggle may be here mentioned. 
In the year 1866 a party of fourteen Japanese students were for the 
first time sent to England by the Shogun’s Government. They were 
all young men of gentle birth, who had given evidence of ability and 
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industry, and naturally were all scions of families devoted to the 
Shogun’s cause. They returned to Japan two years later, just as 
Enomoto was on the point of sailing from Shinagawa. One of them 
joined him, and was entered as a cadet on board of one of the ships. 
He fought throughout the whole of the subsequent struggle, on 
board ship while a ship remained, and afterwards on land. When | 
the struggle was over, the common soldiers and sailors who survived 
were soon released, but the officers were imprisoned in Hakodate for 
a year and a half. The prisons were mere cages, with no protection 
against heat in summer or the long continued bitter cold of Northern 
Japan in winter. The prisoners were fed only on pickled radish 
and Chinese rice, the latter being as much an abomination to any 
Japanese as Australian tinned mutton is to a well-to-do British 
workman, and they were defrauded by a dishonest jailer of half the 
allowance which the Government had sanctioned for them of this 
unpalatable food, so that to close confinement in heat and cold were 
added the pangs of constant hunger. The young ex-student who 
shared the whole of this imprisonment is now Viscount Hayashi, the 
Japanese representative at his Majesty’s Court. 

The second incident is that, at that period, it was not the Japanese 
custom to show mercy to beaten foes. Only a year previously a 
leader of the Shogun’s land forces, whose strategic skill and undaunted 
courage had been displayed in many hard-fought actions, had on 
being taken prisoner, when severely wounded, while the Shogun’s 
forces were still recognized as lawful belligerents by foreign powers, 
been carried through the country in a cage, beheaded, and his head 
pilloried in Kioto. The captured officers at Hakodate expected a 
similar fate, and as they had been proclaimed by their own Govern- 
‘ment pirates and outlaws, and had at no time met with any recog- 
nition as belligerents from foreign powers, they were justly liable 
to capital punishment. As time passed, leaving their heads intact, 
the best they hoped for was to be exiled for life to the north of 
the island in which they had fought, to serve as frontier guards. 
Foreign intercourse had, however, taught the Japanese that the whole- 
sale execution of prisoners of war, even of those taken in rebellion, 
was opposed to the principles of modern civilization, and to their 
agreeable surprise all those in Hakodate were unconditionally released 
in the spring of 1891. Many of them subsequently rose to high 
office under the very Government against which they had fought 
so bravely. Enomoto became Admiral of the Fleet, Minister at St. 
Petersburg, Minister for Foreign Affairs, and finally Prime Minister ; 
Otori, who commanded his army, Minister to Korea; Ando, who 
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led the boarders in the attack on the Stonewall, Consul-General at 
Hong Kong, and he is now distinguished in Japan as an ardent 
temperance reformer. Admiral Miura, who came a few-years ago to 
England to bring the newly built battleship Fuji to Japan, was the 
principal gunnery officer of the Kuaiten, and many others attained 
high rank either in the army or navy. Years afterwards, when Vis- 
count Hayashi had risen in office, the jailer who defrauded the pris- 
oners of their rations came to him as a suppliant for employment and 
assistance. 

The capture of Hakodate finished the last struggle of the revolu- 
tionary war which had lasted for seven years. Rebellions occurred 
during the following decade, and though one at least of them involved 
a long and arduous war, the navy took no part in it, and its active 
services were not again called into requisition until the war with 
China. Its development may now be briefly traced from the small 
incongruous force of obsolete vessels which fought at Hakodate, 
manned by officers and crews all equally ignorant of even the ele- 
mentary scientific principles of their profession, to the highly organ- 
ized navy handled throughout the war with China with strategic and 
tactical skill, that won the admiration of the world, and still later to 
its powerful position which, at the present day, enables Japan to 
exercise an influential voice as a great Power in all the tangled 
questions of Far Eastern politics. 

On the complete restoration of internal peace the government of 
the Emperor speedily recognized that the creation of a navy was one 
of the tasks which the future national welfare of Japan as an insular 
country required to be undertaken. Ships were useless without 
trained officers and men, so the first step was the establishment on 
a large scale of a naval college and barracks at Tokio. Instructors 
were asked for from the Government of England, and the services of 
a large number of the best officers and men in the English navy 
were readily lent by the Admiralty. The directorship of the whole 
was entrusted to Commander Douglas, now Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s fleet on the North America and West India: Station, 
and the choice proved singularly fortunate. The college was soon 
organized on a high scale of efficiency, equipped with every requisite 
that liberal funds could provide, and the results of instruction, given 
with equal ability and conscientiousness, were apparent ere many 
years had passed in a young generation of officers fully qualified for 
the efficient discharge of their duties. These young officers: are the 
admirals and senior captains in the Japanese navy at the present day. 
Commander Douglas’s teaching was not confined entirely to strictly 
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professional subjects. Not only the high principles of honor and 
devotion to duty but the self-unassertion, which have ever been tra- 
ditional qualities of the British naval officer, were carefully inculcated, 
rendering to this day the Japanese naval officer a far more popular 
citizen among his fellow countrymen of all classes than his military 
confrére. From French and German instructors the latter has im- 
bibed continental ideas of military hauteur and aggressiveness, the 
results of which it is unnecessary to detail. 

While the credit of the initial organization and training of the 
modern Japanese navy is justly given to.Admiral Douglas and his 
immediate officers, it has at the same time to be acknowledged that 
the way had to some extent been smoothed for them by a humbler 
workman. Prior to the firm establishment in power of the central 
Imperial Government, territorial nobles had, as before remarked, 
been purchasing steamers for themselves. One had gone a step 
further and had caused to be built for himself at Aberdeen a fully 
equipped composite corvette. This vessel, subsequently known in 
the Japanese Navy as the Riujo, arrived in Japan in 1869, too late 
to take part in the Hakodate affair, and her owner was promptly 
invited to hand her over to the central Government. She brought 
with her, as a passenger, seeking employment in Japan, a half-pay 
lieutenant of the English marines. His services were engaged by 
the Admiralty, and to him originally fell the unaided task—most of 
Admiral Tracey’s old pupils having fallen at Hakodate—of creating 
the naval officers and bluejackets, of “transforming,” to use Professor 
Chamberlain’s words, “junk manners and methods into those of a 
modern man-of-war.”’ He organized a small and short-lived, though, 
while it lasted, highly efficient corps of marines, and taught officers 
of the navy, such as they then were, etiquette, discipline, and drill 
sufficiently to enable them to present a creditable appearance in their 
ships and perform satisfactorily the naval functions required in the 
exchange of international courtesy. It was in Admiral Douglas’s 
college that the Japanese first acquired a scientific knowledge of the 
technical branches of their profession, but it was from this officer— 
Lieutenant Hawes—that they first learned to present in themselves 
and in their ships the outward aspects of smartness and efficiency in 
which they are now the acknowledged equals of the best navies of the 
world. p 

It was not till 1877 that the Japanese seriously entered on the 
acquisition of modern fighting ships, contenting themselves until then 
with the Stonewall Jackson and Riujo and old wooden vessels, all 
used for training purposes. In that year the first ship especially 
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built for them in England—a broadside central battery ship of 3,700 
tons, designed by Sir E. Reed—was launched at Poplar, and she was 
soon followed by several small but powerfully armed ironclads. In 
1895, when the war with China broke out, Japan did not yet possess 
a single battleship, but she had a powerful fleet of fast and heavily 
armed cruisers, and it was with these that she won the great naval 
battle of Yalu, though fighting against armored battleships. The 
events of that war are too recent and too fresh in memory to call for 
description now. Throughout it the Japanese navy played a brilliant 
part. The successful night attacks in torpedo-boats on the Chinese 
fleet anchored in the harbor and under the forts of Wei Hai Wei, in 
the bitter piercing cold of mid-winter, were exploits carried out with 
a degree of skill, courage, and endurance of which any maritime nation 
in the world might be proud, and resulted in the capture or destruc- 
tion of the entire Chinese fleet. The ships took an active part in the 
subsequent capture of the forts, both at Wei Hai Wei and Port 
Arthur, interchanging with them a heavy fire, while the siege inland 
was being carried out by the army. For its services the navy had its 
reward in the unqualified recognition by the people that it was pre- 
eminently the national force of the future for Japan, and that no 
sacrifice could be grudged that was necessary for its expansion and 
continued maintenance on a high plane of efficiency. 

The expansion since 1895 has been such as to give Japan a fleet 
that is now in offensive and defensive armament, in steaming capacity, 
both in speed and distance, and in homogeneousness, equal to any in 
the world of the same size. It comprises seven battleships, ranging 
in tonnage from 12,000 to 15,000, seven armored and fourteen pro- 
tected cruisers of an aggregate tonnage of 116,000, together with a 
large torpedo flotilla, every single ship being of the most modern type 
of naval constructive science. 

The dockyagd at Yokosuka has been already referred to. There 
are now two other fully equipped Imperial dockyards. The first is 
situated near Hiroshima, on the Inland Sea, where the principal naval 
college now is, and the second at Sasebo, a port approached by 
narrow winding channels, on the west coast of the Southern Island 
of Kiusiu. All three dockyards are so strongly fortified as to be 
impregnable to attack from the sea. Yokusuka lies inside the Gulf 
of Tokio, the narrow entrance to which is defended by heavy batteries 
mounted both on the surrounding hills and in forts built in the Gulf, 
and the entrances to the Inland Sea, also all narrow passages, are 
defended in the same way. Even, therefore, if Japan should at any 
time lose command of the sea, her ships can lie and be repaired with 
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perfect security in her arsenals, while the facilities for shelter and 
concealment afforded by her many harbors and islands would enable 
her torpedo-boats to render the task of a blockading squadron any- 
thing but light. Recent events in Northern China have suggested 
the advisability of a fourth dockyard at Maizuru, a port on the west 
coast of the main island, almost directly facing Port Arthur, and it 
is now well advanced towards completion. No battleship has yet 
been built in Japan. Yokosuka has, however, turned out cruisers of 
over 4,000 tons, and it may be safely stated that, short of building a 
battleship, there is no work connected with the complete equipment 
of a vessel of war that cannot be satisfactorily accomplished in the 
Imperial dockyards, while several merchant steamers of large capacity, 
admirably suited for transport purposes, have been successfully built 
in the great private dockyard at Nagasaki. There is to be no resting 
on the oars in the future. Provision is now being made for an expen- 
diture on naval expansion during the ten years 1903-13 of 10 millions 
sterling, over 6 millions of which are apportioned to shipbuilding, 
three to armaments, and nearly one to dockyards. 

In the naval review held by the Emperor in April last, twenty- 
eight ships of war, thirteen destroyers, and twenty-three torpedo- 
boats were ranged in four: lines before his Majesty, constituting, 
together with such typical representatives of the British Navy as 
the battleship Glory and the first-class cruiser Blenheim, and repre- 
sentatives of the fleets of Germany, Russia, France, Italy, and the 
United States, by far the greatest naval display ever held in Far 
Eastern waters. The Emperor, as he steamed slowly round the 
whole fleet, in the Asama, one of his finest armored cruisers, of 
nearly 10,000 tons, with a speed of twenty-one knots, might well 
view the scene with feelings of unqualified pride in the people over 
whom he rules, who in less than thirty years have created from 
nothing so powerful and efficient a guarantee for the national safety. 
And the English officers who were so fortunate as to be present might 
with no less pride regard the ally with whom it may some day be 
their lot to be ranged in line of battle, well knowing as they do that 
the personnel of the Japanese fleet is in no respect unworthy of 
its magnificent ships. The facts of history teach them the undoubted 
bravery of that personnel, from the highest to the lowest, and their 
experience of Japanese ships in commission has shown them that, 
in earnest attention to duty and all its varied details, in zeal and 
ability, in the capacity of apprehension of all the principles of their 
profession, both officers and men are not behind themselves. Their 
pride will not be lessened by the thought that it was the example 
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and history of England that sowed the first seeds of Japan’s naval 
ambition, that it was English officers who brought those seeds to 
maturity, and that it is in England that the finest and most powerful 
ships of the Japanese navy have been built. The alliance between 
Fngland and Japan is one of the best safeguards for the peace of the 
world in the present condition of Far Eastern politics. England owes 
to Japan a debt of gratitude for the promised assistance, should oc- 
casion call for it, of a fighting force which, added to her own, should 
make both irresistible; Japan, on the other hand, owes a still greater 
debt to England for having provided her with that force and given 
the best help in making her what she now is, a formidable naval power. 


JoserH H. Loncrorp 
(Late H. M. Consul at Nagasaki). 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Aw analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 
articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


The principal articles on these subjects relate to the General Staff, 
the Militia, the Cavalry, some new organization schemes in different 
countries, and the difficulties of recruitment and of the training of 
irregular mounted troops. 

The more important articles are: 

1. The Turkish and Bulgarian Armies Described—Mil. Mail, 
August 21. 

2. The Bulgarian Artillery. —ZJnt. Rev., August. 

3. The Afghan Army.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., September-Octo- 
ber. 

4. New Army Organization in Sweden.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. 
inst., August. 

5. Evolution of a General Staff.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., Septem- 
ber-October. 

6. Staff and Staff College —Mil. Mail, August 21. 

7. Work of the General Staff—Army and Navy Jour., Septem- 
ber 5. 

8. Functions of the General Staff—Same, August 22. 

g. French and English Militia in Canada.—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., 
September-October. 

10. Colonel Parker on the Militia—Army and Navy Reg., Au- 
gust 22. 

11. Troops of the Lines of Communications in Germany.—Jour. 
Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., August. 

12. Cavalry of the Future—Jour. Mil. Serv. Inst., September- 
October. 

13. American Cavalry —J/ndian Volunteer Record, July 31. 

14. On the Raising and Training of Irregular Mounted Troops. 
—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., August. 

15. The Austro-Hungarian Officer—Rev. dw Cercle Mil., Au 


gust 15. 
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16. Difficulties of Recruitment in the British Army.—Same, Au- 


gust 8. 
17. Changes and Progress in Military Affairs, 1902.—Jour. Mil. 


Serv. Inst., September-October. 

18. Changes in the World’s Armies and Navies.—Int. Rev., July 
and August; Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., August. 

The troubles in the Balkans lend a special interest to the article 
(the first of the above list) on the Turkish and Bulgarian armies: 


THE TURKISH ARMY. 


In Turkey all Mussulmans over twenty years of age are liable to military 
service, and this liability continues for twenty years. Non-Mahometans are not 
liable, but pay an exemption tax of about six shillings per head, levied on males 
of all ages. Nomad Arabs, though liable, furnish no recruits and many Nomad 
Kurds evade service. The army consists of (1) the Nizam, or Regular Army, 
and its Reserves; (2) the Redif or Landwehr; and (3) the Mustahfuz or 
Landsturm. Conscripts are divided into the first and second levies. The 
former serve six years with the Nizam—four with the colors and two with the 
Reserve; eight years in the Redif—four in the first ban and four in the second; 
and six years in the Mustahfuz, twenty years in all. The latter consist of those 
not drawn for the contingent. They form what is called the Tertib Sani and 
the Muinsiz; they constitute part of the Reserve, undergoing from six to nine 
months’ drill in the first year of. service, and thirty days’ drill at their homes 
in subsequent years. 

The whole empire is divided into seven army districts; with which are as- 
sociated seven carps d’armée called Ordus, with their headquarters respectively 
at :—1, Constantinople; 2, Adrianople; 3, Monastir; 4, Erzinjan; 5, Damascus; 
6, Baghdad; 7, Sanaa (the Temen). The troops of the 7th district are re- 
cruited chiefly from the 4th and 5th districts, while the garrisons of Tripoli 
are recruited from the Ist, 2d and 5th districts. 

The Nizam infantry is organized in companies, battalions, regiments, bri- 
gades, and divisions. It contains sixty-six regiments of the line, each with four 
battalions, except three, which have three battalions; two regiments of Zouaves 
of two battalions each; one regiment of firemen of four battalions; and fifteen 
battalions of rifles. There are also twelve battalions of Tripolitan Militia for 
local service. Each battalion of the line, Zouaves and rifles, consists of four 
companies. Two line regiments form a brigade, two brigades and a rifle 
battalion form an infantry division, and two divisions form an ordu. Each 
line and rifle battalion, on a war footing, has twenty-four officers, sixty-two 
non-commissioned officers, and 836 men, the total being 922 men of all ranks, 
with fifty-one horses. The peace strength varies from 250 to 550, according 
to the locality. The total war establishment of a regiment of four battalions is 
3,764 men of all ranks, with 207 horses. The infantry are being armed with 
Mauser rifles; the first three district corps have received the small bore weapon 
(7.65 m.m.); the fourth the large bore (9.5 m.m.). About 450,000 rifles have 
been distributed, 250,000 remain in the depots at Constantinople, and it is 
proposed to purchase 222,000 more. 

The Nizam cavalry consists of thirty-eight regiments of the line, two 
regiments of the guard, and two squadrons of mounted infantry (at Temen). 
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There are thus 202 squadrons of cavalry, of which forty are depot squadrons. 
The war establishment of a regiment consists of thirty-nine officers and 647 
men, 686 in all, or adding the depot squadrons, 854 of all ranks. Each regiment 
has 880 horses, inclusive of train. It is proposed to form in the fourth, fifth,. 
and sixth ordu districts forty-eight regiments of Militia, or Hamadieh cavalry, 
commanded by tribal leaders and associated with the Regular Army. The tribes 
will find the men, horses, and equipment, and the government the armament. 
Each regiment will have from 512 to 1,152 men, in from four to six squadrons. 

The field artillery is being reorganized in accordance with a scheme sanc 
tioned in 1891, whereby the force will be considerably strengthened. 

Turkey will thus have, in all, fifteen batteries of horse artillery, 169 field and 
thirty-eight mountain batteries with a total of 1,332 guns. 

Of fortress artillery there are thirty-eight battalions, of which eighteen belong 
to the ordus, located chiefly at Constantinople and Erzeroum, and twenty to the 
Ordnance Department. Of these, twelve companies are in the Bosphorus bat- 
teries, eight in the Bulair lines, and the remainder in Mediterranean fortresses. 

There are nineteen engineer companies (pioneers), and four telegraph com- 
panies distributed among the seven ordus, the.second ordu having, besides, a 
pontoon train. There are also twelve engineer companies and four torpedo 
companies belonging to the Ordnance Department. 

The following is a summary of the effective combatant services of the 
Turkish Army: 


Infantry, 648 battalions 
Cavalry, 202 sqiiadrons 
Artillery, 1,356 guns 
Engineers, 39 companies 


BULGARIA’S DEFENCES. 


The northern frontier of Bulgaria is formed by the Danube, which, except 
on the east (bordering on the Dobruga), separates it from Roumania; at Widin 
are fortifications armed partly with siege and field guns; at Rustchuk are de- 
fensive works, but they are now dilapidated and unarmed; at Silistria some of 
the forts were recently modernized. The fortress of Varna, on the Black Sea, 
is unarmed and neglected. At Philippolis are defensive works which have 
recently been extended. Field works and other defences have been constructed 
about Slivnitza. Sofia is provided with a series of fortifications, armed with 
Nordenfeldt quick-firing guns, on the north and west. At Tumrush, defensive 
works have been commenced. On the west Bulgaria is bordered by Servia, and 
on the southwest and south by Turkey proper. 

Military service is obligatory from the age of twenty (eighteen in time of 
war) to the age of forty-five. 

The army is organized as follows: Infantry—On peace footing, twenty- 
four regiments of two battalions and train, and twelve reserve regiments. On 
war footing, twenty-four regiments of four battalions and one transport com- 
pany, besides twelve reserve regiments. On a war footing the regiment num- 
bers 4,567 officers and men. Cavalry.—The Prince’s bodyguard squadron, peace 
and war strength, 323; two regiments of six squadrons, two regiments of five 
squadrons, and one regiment of four squadrons; the peace strength of a squad- 
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ron is 142 officers and men, and the war strength 168. Artillery.—Six regiments 
of nine batteries of, on peace strength eight guns, on war strength six guns 
(a reserve battery of six guns being formed); three battalions of fortress 
artillery and nine mountain batteries. Engineers—Three battalions of four 
companies, besides three companies for telegraph, railway, etc., service. The 
total war strength is about 205,000. The infantry is armed with the Mannlicher 
repeating rifle. The Bulgarians cannot be sent out of the country except in 
time of war. In peace the army is distributed in six divisions, with headquarters. 
respectively at Sofia, Philippolis, Slivnitza, Shumla, Rustchuk, and Vralza. 
There is a military academy at Sofia. : 


The article (second of the list) on the Bulgarian Artillery (in the 
Internationale Revue) describes in detail the strength and organiza- 
tion of the field artillery, the train, the mountain artillery, the fortifi- 
cation artillery, and the arsenals and depots, at the present time 
(1903). 

The third article is a brief description of the present character of 
the Afghan Army. 

The fourth article gives some information regarding the re-organ- 


ization of the Swedish Army. 

The fifth article is so clear and concise a statement of the origin, 
duties and organization of the General Staff that we would like to 
quote it entire, but space is wanting, so we content ourselves with a 
few quotations, and at the same time recommend the original article 
to the careful consideration of all interested in the subject: 


Immediately after the close of the Civil War the necessity for a modification 
of our many-headed bureau system became a never-ending source of discussion. 
Congress finally took up the matter and much evidence was received, particularly 
concerning the advisability of consolidation of existing corps and departments. 
Not, however, until General Emory Upton made a tour of the world and 
investigated the systems in vogue was a recommendation received for the 
establishment of a General Staff Corps. Since the publication of General 
Upton’s investigations many officers have worked along the same lines; all have 
encountered the same insuperable obstacle, but in the end have helped to ac- 
complish the final result through the educational effect of their efforts. 

The Secretary of War was early in his official career convinced of the 
necessity for some action and, under the belief that the difficulty might be 
solved by a War College, he convened a board during the spring of 1900 to 
consider the subject generally. After several months this board submitted a 
scheme for accomplishing some of the purposes, but recorded its views as to a 
general staff in this language: 

“The existence and usefulness to the college call for continuity and per- 
manance of function, the highest order of personnel, and the firmest adminis- 
trative countenance and support. These can be permanently and reliably secured 
only by legislative enactment constituting the War College, or as it should be 
termed, the General Staff, an integral and permanent part of the army organiza- 
tion and of army administration. 
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It was recognized that a campaign of education would be necessary to over- 
come the opposition which would be produced in Congress by the active antag- 
onism of persons interested in maintaining the old order of affairs. Although 
a warlike nation of the highest order, Americans are not a military people, and 
therefore, when high officials of the War Department appeared before the 
military committees of both Houses of Congress in opposition to the reforms 
recommended by the Secretary of War and the commander-in-chief of the 
army—the President—there was no suggestion of disrespect or insubordination, 
but rather an intimation that more evidence would be necessary. Equipped with 
indisputable arguments and facts based upon historic experience, the Secretary 
of War and General Schofield appeared before distinguished committees of 
Congress, and the burden of proof was so great that at last the question of the 
necessity of a General Staff Corps was taken up seriously and with the result 
now well known. Active opposition was continued to the last moment and 
amendments were thereby forced on the bill which will prevent the army and 
the country for a time from receiving the full measure of benefit which had been 
anticipated. 

There are two defects as the act now stands which must, of necessity, be 
corrected by future legislation when the General Staff Corps shall have estab- 
lished itself in public esteem. These relate to the discontinuance of the 
inspector general’s department and the filling of vacancies in other branches of 
the army caused by the detail of officers to the General Staff Corps. 

The time will soon arrive when the General Staff Corps must take up its 
duties and the whole army is watching hopefully for the good results predicted 
from the operations of the new organization. The first step has been taken 
by assembling a board of officers to make recommendations for the detail of 
officers to compose the initial organization. The selection of officers was based 
upon recorded efficiency and probable aptitude. The board was sworn to make 
the selections impartially and the army should accept the results without ques- 
tion. Each individual officer who scans the list of those selected may know 
some one not recommended whom he may consider superior to some one. who 
was. No system of records has ever been invented which will rate officers with 
such accuracy as to prevent criticism of partisan friends. What the army should 
consider is, not whether all the best men of the service are on the small list, 
but are those officers named competent and men of established high character? 


The article (the sixth above) on the “Staff and Staff College,” is 
of interest to us, as it illustrates so plainly the conditions in our late 
war, and indicates what our new General Staff will have to expect 
in time of war, unless it makes itself as nearly perfect as the German 
General Staff was in 1870. 

The seventh article outlines some of the problems before the Gen- 
eral Staff at present, the more important of which are the changes in 
the organization of the offices of the War Department, the re-establish- 
ment of the post exchange on its old basis (which, we trust, they will 
see their way clear to accomplishing), the realigning of the military 
departments, and the rehabilitation of abandoned army posts (now 
needed again for the new and larger army). 

The eighth article relates to the same subject. 
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The ninth article, on the Canadian Militia, is of Special interest 
to us: 


The history and organization of the militia of any country always offers a 
certain attraction at this period in history, when there is a tendency toward 
the reduction of the term of service. 

As far as Canada is concerned, this question presents, besides, the insepar- 
able interest of everything pertaining to this New-France to which, even at this 
day, emigrate quite a number of Frenchmen. The history of the militia is 
principally devoted to the troops of Frontenac, Tandreuil and Montcalm. 

Even since the peace of Paris, when, in 1763, England definitely annexed 
Canada, the British military forces in the north of America were composed 
of numerous Franco-Canadian regiments, an account of which will be interest- 
ing to almost every Frenchman. 


Then follows a very entertaining account of the work of the mil- 
itia during the French Occupation, at the period of La Petite Guerre, 
1690 to 1763, in the War of Independence (Revolution), and from 
1781 to 1812, which closes the installment in the present number. 
The article is to be continued. 

The tenth article is a good editorial on Colonel Parker’s essay on 
the Militia Bill. 

The eleventh article contains some information on an organization 
little known, but one of vast importance to an army in the field: 


Troops for The Lines of Communication.—These troops are, in Germany, 
formed into a separate group, at the head of which there is a special inspector, 
not under the inspector-general of engineers, but under the chief of the general 
staff, as these troops are regarded as special adjuncts of the general staff. 
As regards Prussia, they consist at present of: 

a. A brigade of three railway regiments. 
b. Three telegraph battalions. 
c. A balloon battalion. 

The training of the railway troops is carried out partly on a drill ground 
near Berlin, partly on the Juterbog military line of railway worked by them, 
and finally by means of special exercises. Their mission in war time includes 
the construction and working of normal and narrow gauge railways, the build- 
ing of permanent bridges, and the destruction of railway lines. But, in addi- 
tion, there is also an experimental section of specially selected men engaged in 
studying automobiles. Special attention has been paid to the construction of 
bridges, and railway troops are now able to throw a bridge of sixty meters in 
length across rivers, etc. In addition to works of construction and repair, 
which are very thoroughly studied, the working of a railway line also receives 
great attention, thanks to the military line which is entirely worked by the 
personnel of the railway troops. This line, which runs from Berlin to Juter- 
bog, is seventy kilometers long, and all the personnel teke their turn on it for 
practical training. All the rolling stock of this line is kept up and repaired 
by the railway troops. * * * 
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Each telegraph battalion is so organized as to have a permanent team 
detachment, consisting of forty men and fifty horses. Their organization is 
calculated on the basis of giving, in war time, a half company to each of the 
German army corps, not including Bavaria, for duty in the first line, that 
is, for the establishment, use and repair of communications between fighting 
units either on the march or in quarters, and in certain cases even between 
the heads of columns and the cavalry scouting in advance. For this service the 
telegraph half companies use preferably the single cable, which can be readily 
laid down and taken up, and which requires no supports; but they have also a 
supply of uninsulated wire. This is principally used in the construction of 
permanent lines in the rear of armies, or for the repair of existing lines. The 
Internationale Revue states that during the recent events in China the tele- 
graph detachment was able to lay down a permanent line of 200 kilometers in 
length, between Pekin and Pao-Ting-Fou, in forty days. A provisional line, 
with a single cable, was still more rapidly constructed, viz., in eight days, at 
the rate of, on an average, twenty-five kilometers a day, in spite of the distress- 
ing climatic conditions. In addition to the battalions, there is also a cavalry 
telegraph school for the training of officers and non-commissioned officers in 
rapid demolitions and repairs, and for the instruction of cavalry telegraphists. 
Every regiment has the necessary matériel for this purpose. 

The balloon battalion consists, in peace-time, of two pioneer companies and 
of a team detachment. Its role is the employment of free and captive balloons 
and the utilization of wireless telegraphy. * * * 

Transport and Convoys.—In time of war, each transport battalion (one 
per army corps) is responsible for the mobilization of the following formations 
for its army corps: 

6 provision columns. 

7 park supply columns. 

12 field hospitals. 

I remote depot. 

1 bakery column. 

In addition, each of them has to ensure the mobilization of a certain number 
of variable army units, or of services for the lines of communication, of auxili- 
ary convoy sections, or of formations destined for the reserve divisions. Finally, 
each of them forms a reserve battalion of three companies as a depot, and a 
remount depot. The task is a very hard one, as will be seen from the fact 
that the German battalion in peace time only consists of three companies. 

A provision column consists of either twenty-seven wagons drawn by four, 
or of thirty-six wagons drawn by two horses, and of two reserve wagons (one 
of which carries a forge) drawn by four horses, in all twenty-nine or thirty- 
eight wagons, 141 horses, two officers, two officials, ninety-seven men (thirty- 
four carbines). * * * The average wagon carries the rations for 750 men- 
or 150 horses for one day. A provision column carries about a day’s rations 
for an infantry division. 

A park supply column consists of sixty two-horse wagons and of two two- 
horse baggage wagons, 162 horses, three officers or functionaries, 106 men (40: 
carbines). * * * A park supply column is about double the size of a provi- 
sion column. The whole of an army corps’ columns principally contain four- 
days’ rations for an army corps and for half a cavalry division. Each column: 
is always loaded with complete rations. 
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A field hospital consists of nine wagons, twenty-nine horses, two officers, 
six doctors, one functionary, forty-eight men (six carbines). It is supposed to 
look after 200 wounded men. 

The bakery column consists of twenty four-horse oven wagons, of a four- 
horse reserve wagon, 103 horses, three officers or functionaries, 258 men (204 
carbines). In twenty-four hours it can bake 28,000 to 36,000 bread rations. 

The remote depot consists of ninety-eight saddle horses, 104 draught horses, 
two officers, 117 men and three wagons. ‘ 

Such are the units composing the mobilization transport battalion. They 
are army corps units, under the orders of a battalion commander, who receives 
his orders from the army corps staff. * * * 

The bridging equipment of an army corps consists of thirty-four wagons 
(with twenty-six pontoons), 222 horses, under the orders of a captain of trans- 
port; with this unit there are also two pioneer officers, with seven non-com- 
missioned officers and fifty-four sappers. The corps equipment allows for the 
construction of a barge of 132 meters. The telegraph detachment has ten 
wagons. 

Each army corps possesses two groups of ammunition sections, each con- 
sisting of two infantry and four artillery ammunition sub-sections. 

The infantry ammunition sub-section consists of twenty-six wagons, three 
officers, 179 men (sixty-six carbines), and 187 horses. The whole of the 
four infantry ammunition sub-sections contain eighty cartridges per rifle for 
the infantry of the army corps. As the company wagons carry fifty-five cart- 
ridges per man, and the soldier himself carries 120, the Gertaan infantryman 
of an army corps has 255 cartridges available. 

The eight artillery ammunition sub-sections contain 128 shrapnel and twenty- 
six high-explosive -shells per field gun, and thirteen shrapnel and fifty-eight 
high-explosive shells per field howitzer. In addition to the eight army corps 
artillery ammunition sub-sections there are also five light ammunition sections 
in each army corps, which are placed at the disposition of divisions. The 
reason for this organization lies in the small number of caissons of the German 
field battery (nine only to six guns). The light sections carry thirty-two 
shrapnel and twenty-four high-explosive shells per gun, and fourteen shrapnel 
and eighty-four high-explosive shells per field howitzer. As the batteries 
themselves carry 124 shrapnel and six high-explosive shells per gun, or fifty- 
four shrapnel and thirty-four high-explosive shells per field howitzer, the 
German army corps has altogether 340 shells per gun and 260 per howitzer. 


The twelfth article is a most interesting statement and comparison. 
The editor of: the Journal of the Military Service Institution evidently 
voiced in 1875 views similar to those so recently expressed by Lord 
Roberts. 

The thirteenth article is a continuation of a reprint of General 
Carter’s admirable article. 

The fourteenth is of such direct application to our own conditions 
in time of war, and has so many useful lessons for us, that we quote 
somewhat freely from an article based on the author’s actual experi- 
ence in the raising and training of these troops: 
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The subject may, I think, be regarded as one of recent date, as I am not 
aware that irregular mounted troops in any considerable numbers have ever 
been raised in this country before the South African War. It would be con- 
ceded that prior to this date the regular army was considered sufficient in 
numbers to meet any contingency that might arise outside these islands. Con- 
sequently, there has never been any organization especially designed for this 
purpose. The opinion, however, of the War Office with regard to the auxiliary 
forces has been somewhat changed lately, and it is now proposed to incorporate 
special squadrons of yeomanry for service abroad with the regular cavalry. 
I do not intend to enter into the merits of that proposal on this occasion, as it 
might be more properly designated “The raising of drafts for regular cavalry 
in case of emergency.” It is my intention to deal first with the three methods 
employed during the war to raise mounted troops, and in conclusion to make 
suggestions for a similar occasion in the future. 

In the latter months of 1899 the idea was conceived of using the yeomanry 
for service abroad, a force almost universally considered and, no doubt, in 
some instances with great reason, as the plaything of the officers, and useless 
for any practical purpose. There was, however, this to be urged in justifica- 
tion of the plan, that the force formed an organizing nucleus in the various 
counties for raising mounted men for the war. It was therefore decided to 
form a committee, entirely separate from the War Office, composed of regtlar 
and yeomanry officers, who should be entrusted with the entire raising and 
organization of some 10,000 men from the existing yeomanry regiments. This 
committee, as you know, was responsible for the regimental staffs, officers, 
equipment, horsing, training and even of the transport of the force to South 
Africa. * * * I think no one will question the statement that the officer 
question proved a great, if not the greatest, difficulty, in all the three classes 
of yeomanry raised for the war. * * * One commanding officer, within my 
knowledge, had to select the whole of his staff, officers, and men within a week. 
It is a platitude to insist on the necessity of these officers being selected with 
care, but this fact was not less obvious before the war than it is now. Nor 
should it be forgotten that while each unit composing the battalions was drawn 
from a particular part of the country, the commanding officers and staff had no 
similar local origin or local tie with the units. Whence, then, could come 
thorough cohesion as a battalion? * * * 

In the case of one battalion known to me, neither the commanding officer 
nor any of the staff had seen a single company of the battalion till they 
arrived in South Africa; it is again a platitude to assert that, if the battalion is 
chosen as the unit to work with, the commanding officer should have some 
acquaintance with the officers under his command, and should know the char- 
acteristics and capabilities of the men, even if he had not trained them as a 
battalion. In any future raising of mounted troops, if done by a committee, 
no doubt rules would be laid down that commanding officers should have had 
some previous experience of mounted troops—should have had the opportunity 
of coming into contact with their officers and men, and should have held a 
high record in time of peace. It is almost too obvious to require argument, 
that if capable officers are necessary for a cavalry regiment, where everything 
goes with the precision of clockwork, where all the officers command their own 
men, where there is a full complement of non-commissioned officers, where the 
men have been fully trained, that in a regiment of irregulars, where many of 
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these requirements must, of necessity, be partially lacking, even higher qualifi- 
- cations should be required of the commanding officer. 

I now come to the enlistment of men, and the terms of service of the yeo- 
men enlisted in 1900. The pay was at ordinary cavalry rates—ts. 3d. a day for 
one year, or the termination of the war. * * * 

There was, however, no difficulty in getting more than enough men in 1900 
on these terms. * * * * It should be borne in mind that in the selection 
of men in 1900, as they were to take the field at once, with only two or three 
weeks’ training, preference had to be given to those who had had a previous 
training of any description rather than to men specially qualified educationally 
or physically. ; 

The question of training after mobilization, resolved itself into how much 
work could be crammed into a few weeks before embarkation; this was ren- 
dered more difficult by the fact that much of the time of those responsible for 
the training was occupied in the provision of horses and equipment, and the 
season of the year, with its heavy snow and frost, was a further and serious 
impediment. It is perfectly true that all these men had passed a riding and 
shooting test, but even with this advantage the time was all too short to produce 
compact and efficient units. The shooting, perhaps, was the best feature in 
the force, and was considerably improved in these few weeks, and on board 
ship. Outpost duty, however, and reconnaissance, were of necessity but slightly 
dealt with, excepting by theoretical knowledge of this subject. Training of 
the horses, and the learning of the mounted infantry drill, which though simple 
was new to all, occupied the remainder of the time. More time would, indeed, 
have been useful for instruction in horse management, although the three weeks 
on board ship proved invaluable. 

But the greatest difficulty, I believe, felt alike by all who had charge of 
yeomanry squadrons, was the provision of non-commissioned officers. * * * 
How different it would have been had the permanent staff of the yeomanry 
been large enough to have allowed the provision of numbers of qualified 
me GC Gee Pak 

The 1901 yeomanry were raised under entirely different conditions, and 
were of a somewhat different class. Their pay was at the rate of 5s. a day— 
an inducement, no doubt, which secured the requisite numbers, though not 
unnaturally a source of envy to those who served with them in the field. They 
were supposed to have passed a riding and shooting test, but they had, so far 
as those with whom I came into contact were concerned, no training whatso- 
ever before being put into the field. If instances were needed, I can point 
out that when eighty of these men were put under my command, with a 
sergeant-major to take them from the railway line to join a column, three- 
quarters of them had no idea of putting a saddle on to a horse, and many had 
never done it in their lives. It took on that occasion eight hours to saddle up 
and move off. What would have occurred had the enemy made an attack before 
the column was reached it is not pleasant to imagine! Under these circum- 
stances, it is not to be wondered at that they did not at once accomplish all 
that was expected of them. I think it is sometimes forgotten by their critics 
that their shortcomings were due to no fault of their own; and I can say, from 
my own experience, that I never met men more anxious to do what was re- 
quired of them. It was found necessary, after a short period, in the field, to 
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take them to places where they could be trained in security, after which they 
did most admirable service to the end of the war. * * * 

I now come to the yeomanry raised in 1902, which, for the purposes of 
this discussion, gives more instruction than either of the two already mentioned. 

No riding or shooting tests were required, the only qualification being 
physical. The rate of pay was again 5s. a day as in 1901. The men were sent 
immediately to Aldershot to be trained, where there was a small depot respon- 
sible to the yeomanry committee in London. Recruiting was so brisk that the 
Aldershot staff was utterly unable to cope with their task, and in a few days 
they had thousands of men, and only a handful of officers to trainthem. * * * 

As great, if not greater, difficulty was felt in securing capable non-com- 
missioned officers. 

The next difficulty was that of horses. The average number of horses avail- 
able for each battalion of 500 men at Aldershot was about seventy. But using 
the horses twice a day, it was thus possible to put each man on a horse barely 
twice a week. That a general level of efficiency in riding can be obtained under 
these circumstances, is a proposition almost too ludicrous for discussion. How- 
ever, by eliminating all those who could ride at all, and devoting the horses 
entirely to the worst riders, a better result was arrived at than seemed at first 
possible; the men were able, as a matter of fact, to ride sufficiently well after 
two months to go into the field in South Africa, and after four months they 
could do what the Boers did, gallop and fire from their horses without gétting 
out of hand. I feel bound to add, what was the experience of every commanding 
officer without exception—that this was due to one thing only, the quite ex- 
traordinary and unflagging keenness of the men. This remark applies not only 
to riding, but to every detail of shooting and drill, and although they were 
detained in this country for two months longer than was at first stated, their 
energy was unabated to the end. I consider this a most important fact: after 
two years of war, when very large numbers of volunteers had gone to South 
Africa, by the inducement of 5s. a day, it was possible, at a moment’s notice, to 
get within a fortnight 5,000 men of this class. Recruiting on this scale, and 
with this rapidity, was far in advance of the expectations of the authorities, as 
was demonstrated by the inadequacy of the preparations at Aldershot. 

The question that the authorities would have to decide would be whether 
the provision of the proper cadres of officers from existing forces would be 
justified by the results. I venture to think, in view of the class of men that can 
be obtained at a higher rate of pay, it would be more than justified. The- 
demand for officers would not be a great one in point of numbers: to supply 
officers for 5,000 men means only thirty colonels, majors and adjutants, and 
these, I suggest, should largely be provided from regular forces. * * * 

I now come to my second proposition, which deals with the provision of 
non-commissioned officers, perhaps the greatest crux in the forces raised during 
the war. * * * 

My proposal, as may have been gathered, is to increase the permanent staffs. 
of yeomanry regiments at home; if an addition of only two sergeant-instructors 
per regiment were made, that would give 108 non-commissioned officers. These 
men would be invaluable, as all officers commanding yeomanry would agtee, in 
time of peace in increasing the efficiency of the regiments to which they were- 
attached. * * * 
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Having now made provision for the cadres of officers and non-commissioned 
officers, the question of men remains. On this point we have definite data on 
which to rely. We know that for 5s. a day, or possibly a smaller sum, even 
in unfavorable times, a splendid class of men can be obtained. 


The fourteenth article has been previously referred to; the fifteenth 
is a continued article on the qualities of and the demands made on the 


modern Austrian officer. 
The sixteenth is a résumé of Von Lébell’s Jahresberichte, an an- 


nual (and perhaps the very best) on changes and progress in military 
affairs. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the “United Service,” 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


The editor of THe UnitTEep SERVICE 
takes very great pleasure in reprinting 
below an editorial from the Army and 
Navy Journal of September 26th. 
We are quite sure that in this article 
Colonel Church voices the opinion of 
all who have the best interest of the 
service at heart. 

“We publish in another column as a 
matter of general interest the savage 
rebuke administered by Rear Admiral 
R. D. Evans, U. S. N., commanding 
the Asiatic Station, to the members of 
a court-martial with whose findings 
he does not agree. It is a companion 
piece to the review of the findings of 
the Wortman court-martial by the 
Secretary of the Navy which we pub- 
lished last week. It would appear 
from these two orders that some of 
our high officials have read with ap- 
proval and emulation the story told 
by Rear Admiral Melville, and quoted 
here, which was to the effect that a 
President of our sister republic of 
Haiti was accustomed to descend upon 
the officers of his military forces and 
beat them with a club whenever they 
displeased him in any way. We 
would suggest that perhaps the Orien- 
tal punishment of the bastindo might 


be found to be an improvement upon 
the Haitian plan. Whatever the 
method adopted, it is apparent from 
the action of the Secretary and that 
of Admiral Evans that it must be 
something more summary and effect- 
ive than the slow process of the court- 
martial. The use of the club or the 
bastinado has this great advantage: 
It not only humiliates the victim, but 
it leaves a reformatory impression 
upon the cuticle of an officer who may 
not be over sensative to merely verbal 
assault, if we have any such officer in 
our navy. Still, such rebukes as those 
administered by the Secretary and 
by Admiral Evans, while they spare 
the body, have the wholesome result 
of humiliating the officer and wound- 
ing that sentiment of pride and per- 
sonal dignity which is so out of place 
in a military service that no tolerance 
should be shown to it. We think that 
it might be well, however, in the 
interest of humanity to regulate the 
number of blows with the stick, or the 
bastinado, that may be summarily in- 
flicted, in case some physical punish- 
ment for recalcitrant members of 
courts-martial should be decided upon. 
It is obvious that the maximum num- 
ber of blows should be reserved for 
officers of flag rank, as they are the 
most likely to be incorrigible. 

“It would seem that court-martial 
proceedings are now in order to de- 
termine whether there are four or 
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more officers of the navy in the 
Asiatic fleet who have been guilty of 
deliberate perjury, as is charged in 
effect by Rear Admiral Evans. No 
officer should rest under the imputa- 
tion of such a charge without having 
the question of his guilt or innocence 
determined. This we say without en- 
tering into the question as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the findings 
of the court in this case, concerning 
which we know little more than is 
contained in the order of Rear Ad- 
He is possibly right in 
his comments on the inadequacy of 


miral Evans. 


the punishment in this case, but in 
view of the charges he makes against 
the members of the court who are 
named by him the matter should not 
be allowed to rest as it is. The sig- 
natures to the appeal for clemency 
would indicate that the two members 
of the pay corps and Lieutenant Wil- 
liams were in favor of the sentence 
imposed by the court. One or more, 
if not all, of the other line officers 
composing the court-martial must 
have joined in the verdict and are 
subject to Admiral Evan’s strictures. 
The decision which the reviewing 
officer condemns is in any case the 
decision of the court, and there is 
nothing to show that it was not 
unanimous. The president of the 
court was Uriel Sebree, an officer held 
in universal esteem throughout the 
navy service, and deservedly. popular 
with. his fellow officers. He is an 
officer of large experience, sound 
judgment, even temper and most ex- 
cellent record. There is no man in 
the navy less likely to take any action 
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to discredit the service to which his 
life has been devoted, and he is as 
jealous for its honor as a lover fos 
that of his mistress. Moreover, he 
possesses a quality for which Admiral 
Evans, with all his 
ability, is not noted, and that is judi- 
cial calmness of judgment. As to 
the facts of the case, our information 
is that the court-martial grew out of 
a personal difficulty between Pay- 
master Nicholson and the German 


conspicuous 


vice consul, resulting from an insult- 


ing remark concerning American offi- 


cers, and that there was satisfactory 
evidence before the court to show that 
Mr. Nicholson did not act without 
Assistant 
Nicholson was appointed from Ohio 
in 1901, Paymaster Biscoe in 1895 and 
P. A. Paymaster Venable in 1899. 
The service of Captain Sebree dates 
back to 1863, that of Commander 
Marshall to 1867 and that of Lieu- 
tenant Williams to 1885.” 


provocation. Paymaster 


There is always more or less rivalry 
between the army and navy, and prob- 
ably there always will be, says the 
Washington Star, when men of 
either service can work off a joke 
at the expense of the other. 

It was at Fort Monroe, where one 
of the vessels of the navy was tem- 
porarily awaiting orders, that a dele- 
gation of army officers stationed at 
the fort came aboard. There is a 
set naval regulation that nothing 
can be so on board ship until the 
commanding officer orders it. While 
the army officers were looking over 
the ship 12 o’clock arrived. A junior 
officer approached the captain and 
said, with a salute: “It is twelve 
o’clock, sir.” “Make it so,” respond- 
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ed the captain, and eight bells were 
struck. The army officers suspected 
that the navy men wanted them to 
ask some questions, and get sold, or 
that this was a piece of fooling got 
up to joke the land warriors. 

Some time after a party of the 
army officers invited the officers of 
the warship to dine with them. The 
dinner was progressing when a lieu- 
tenant entered and, saluting the senior 
officer present, said gravely: 

“Colonel, the major’s blind horse 
is dead.” 

“Make it so,” responded the colonel, 
with the greatest gravity, and the 
dinner proceeded. Nothing was said 
at the time, but the navy officers tell 
the story. 


HYMN SAVED HIS LIFE: 


Anp Lonc Years AFTERWARD His 


Forman Totp Him Apsout Ir. 


(From the Pittsburg Gazette.) 


The power of a song is something 
wonderful at times. This is well il- 
lustrated by a story, and a true one, 
told not long ago. 

Two Americans who were crossing 
the Atlantic met in a cabin on Sunday 
night to sing hymns. As they sang 
* the last hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” one of them heard an exceed- 
ingly rich and beautiful voice behind 
him. He looked around, and, al- 
though he did not know the face, he 
thought that he knew the voice. So 
when the music ceased he turned and 
asked the man if he had been in the 
Civil War. The man replied that he 
had been a Confederate soldier. 

“Were you at such a place on such 
a night?” asked the first. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and a curious 
thing happened that night which this 
hymn has recalled to my mind. I 
was posted on sentry duty near the 
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edge of a wood. It was a dark night 
and very cold, and I was a little 
frightened because the enemy was. 
supposed to be very near. About 
midnight, when everything was very 
still and I was feeling homesick and 
miserable and weary, I thought that 
I would comfort ‘myself by praying 
and singing a hymn. I remember 
singing this hymn: 
‘All my trust on thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing.’ 
“After singing that a strange peace 
came down upon me, and through the 
long night I felt no more fear.” 
“Now,” said the other, “listen to 
my story. I was a Union soldier and 
was in the woods that night with a 
party of scouts. I saw you standing, 
although I did not see your face. 
My men had their rifles focussed upon 
you, waiting the word to fire, but 
when you sang out 
‘Cover my defenseless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing,’ 
I said, ‘Boys, lower your rifles; we 
will go home.’” 


The drum major’s baton of the 
First Grand Regiment in Berlin has 
a curious history. During the reign 
of Frederick II, it was the custom 
for Prussian officers to carry a stick 
as a sign of their dignity, and this 
stick was used not only as a com- 
mander’s staff, but was employed in- 
keeping up military discipline. At 
that time a certain Frederich Wilhelm 
Rohdich served as captain in the- 
King’s Life Guards. This officer had 
obtained great successes in the battle 
of Prague, and received in recom- 
pense various orders and honorable - 
posts, and also a patent of nobility. 
After his death in 1796, the stick he- 
had used was preserved as a relic 
by his relatives, till, in 1840, one of* 
his grand nephews, one Major Bre- - 
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dow, gave the stick to the First Guard 
Regiment, with the request that it 
should be used for the drum-majors. 
The stick, which was a simple bamboo, 
was provided with a silver button, 
upon which were engraved the Roh- 
dich arms, the cross of the Order of 
Merit, and the following words: “In 
memory of General von Rohdich, 
from “1779 to 1796 head: of the regi- 
ment founded by the Kurfurst Frede- 
rich, and reformed by Frederick II. 
as the Guard Grenadier battalion, 
which, dissolved in 1806, still exists 
in the First Guard Regiment. 


NAPOLEON AS A HORSEMAN. 


Napoleon was a most cruel horse- 
man, and changed his mount fre- 
quently during battle. At Waterloo, 
however, he rode only the famous 
Marengo. Another celebrated war 


horse of the great Corsican was Aus- 
terlitz. Napoleon always insisted that 


his horses should be white or grey. 
Twelve were killed under him. He 
was once carried quite within the ene- 
my’s lines, whence he narrowly es- 
caped capture, by a mad charger. 

For a dumb combatant of unquali- 
fied savagery we must go to the 
camp of those masters of warfare, 
the French of Napoleon’s day. One 
of the emperor’s aides, Captain de 
Marbot, owned a mare named Lizette, 
noted in peace or war for viciousness 
under certain provocation. 

Once, with the master on her back, 
she was surrounded by Russians. A 
huge grenadier made a lunge at Mar- 
bot with his bayonet, but Lizette dis- 
patched him with tigerish ferocity; 
using only her teeth. Afterward she 
backed off, clearing with her iron 
heels a space among the Russians 
pressing on her flanks, then wheeled, 
dragging down to death beneath her 
hoofs an officer as she did so and 
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darted through the astonished crowd 
to a place of safety. In that brief 
encounter she killed two Russians 
outright and crippled several others 
with her heels, and it all came from 
a cruel bayonet thrust that aroused 
all the poor creature’s latent frenzy. 


“RED TAPE” BY THE YARD. 


Story oF AN ENGLISH SoLpIER WHO 
Diep sy MISTAKE. 


One of the soldiers who had been 
reported killed in a certain battle in 
South Africa, and against whose 
name in the regimental books a note 
to that effect had been made, after- 
ward turned up and reported him- 
self. Then the sergeant made an- 
other note in the book: “Died by 
mistake.” The man was placed in 
the hospital, and a few weeks later 
succumbed to the injuries he had re- 
ceived. The fact, says the London 
V. C., was communicated to the ser- 
geant through the colonel of the 
regiment, and a third note was made: 
“Redied by order of the colonel.” 


Senator Perkins was a sailorman 
in the early days before he attained 
fame and a seat in the Senate. Once 
he was on a’ship that carried amongst 
its passengers a preacher. An aw- 
ful storm came up and the ship 
seemed to be doomed. The seamen 
swore until the air was blue. The 
minister was shocked, and asked the 
captain for leave to pray with the 
men. “They’re too —— busy swearing 
just now for prayers,” said the cap- 
tain. “Besides, so long as they swear 
we’re not in danger.” The minister 
went below, but presently an awful 
jolt brought him and his wife on 
deck. He listened to the men for a 
minute, then turned to his wife and 
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said: “Thank God, dear, the sailor- 
men are still swearing.” 


WHY DEWEY BOUGHT IT. 


While Admiral Dewey was in com- 
mand of the Asiatic Squadron he pur- 
chased a large quantity of much need- 
ed coal without previously consult- 
ing the Navy Department. When 
this became known in Washington 
an official sent him this curt dis- 
patch : 

“Why did you buy so much coal?” 

The Admiral replied: 


“Bradford, Chief of Bureau of 


Equipment, Washington: To burn. 
Dewey.”—San Francisco Argonaut. 


DON’T LIKE OFFICERS’ FARE. 


Anybody with any knowledge of 


nautical matters at all knows what 
an habitual growler “Jack” is. Never 
was he known to be satisfied with any 
possible condition of affairs, no mat- 
ter what efforts might have been 
spent in pleasing him. 

A good example of this is shown 
in a story told by the skipper of a 
large American sailing vessel now 
in port. On his last run from San 
Francisco to New York he had with 
him some passengers; so to prevent 
friction he humored the seamen more 
than he otherwise would have done. 
On the second day out the crew all 
came aft and demanded to see the 
skipper. 

“Well, boys, what’s the growl 
now?” he asked. The spokesman, an 
old seaman, stepped forward with a 
tin of beef in his hands. 

“Wot we wants to know, cap’n,” 
began the old salt, “is, are you a- 
goin to feed us on this muck right 
along?” “Well,” answered the cap- 
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tain, “it isn’t swell grub, I'll admit, 
but what can I do?” 

“Give us cabin fare,” growled a 
dozen voices. 

The captain agreed. The steward 
was ordered to prepare the tinned 
stuffs of the officers for the “fo’c’le,” 
and also to have the cook make them 
cabin pastry. , 

For several days all went well. 
Then the men came aft again. 

“Well, not satisfied yet?” asked the 
captain. 

“No sir,” growled the old seaman, 
“we don’t want any more o’ this 
stuff. Give us back our old whack.” 

“What’s the matter with this?” ex- 
claimed the skipper, examining the 
chicken, charlotte russe and ice cream. 

“Matter,” growled the spokesman 
—‘matter enough. There ain’t no 
chaw to it.” 


PAT SCORED. 


An Irishman who was out of work 
went on board a vessel that was in 
harbor and asked the captain if he 
could find him work on the ship. 

“Well,” said the captain, at the 
same time handing the Irishman a 
piece of rope, “if you can find three 
ends to that rope you shall have some 
work.” 

The Irishman got hold of one end 
of the rope and showing it to the 
captain, said: 

“That’s one end, your honor.” 

Then he took hold of the other 
end, showing it to the captain as 
before, and said: “And that makes 
two ends, your honor.” 

Then, taking hold of both ends of 
the rope, he threw it overboard, say- 
ing: 

“And, faith, there’s an end to the 
rope, your honor—that’s three.” 

He was engaged. 
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EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


The following anecdote, which is 
essentially Scotch, was told at the 
last meeting of the St. Andrew’s So- 
ciety by Mr. D. M. Henderson, one 
of the members: 

“Two Scotch sailors landed in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, and set out to see 
the town. While walking along a 
street in the business section of the 
city they saw a handsome Scotch col- 
lie dog sitting in the doorway of 
a shop gazing serenely out at the 
passers-by, as only a. Scotch collie 
of. high degree can. The sailors 
stopped a minute to admire the ani- 
mal, when two fierce bulldogs made 
a rush on the inoffensive collie and 
tackled him fore and aft. In a min- 
ute each indignant sailor had seized 
a bulldog by the off hind leg and 
a few minutes later both bulldogs 
were looping the loop down the 
street, while the Scotch collie had 
resumed his interrupted contempla- 
tion of the passing throng. 

Then the owner of the collie rushed 
from his shop to thank the sailors, 
and in his gratitude would have 
grasped them by the hand, but with 
a lordly air they waved him back, 
saying: 

“Na thanks to us, na thanks to us; 
bluid is thicker than water.” 


When the Duke of Clarence, after- 
ward William IV., went down to 
Portsmouth to inspect the British 
seventy-four, the guide allotted to him 
was a battered old lieutenant with 
one eye, who, lacking “a friend at 
court,” had served years without pro- 
motion. As the veteran removed his 
hat to salute his royal visitor, the 
latter remarked his baldness, and 
said jestingly, “I see, my friend, you 
left.” A few days later the “old 
salt” was surprised to receive his 
appointment as captain. 
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FIVE TOASTS. 


A story is told that recently in Los 
Angeles five prominent gentlemen of 
foreign birth chanced to'meet. One 
was a Russian, one a Turk, one a 
Frenchman, one an American and the 
other an Englishman. 

The gentlemen became bosom 
friends and finally a champagne sup- 
per was proposed, at which each gen- 
tleman, to be in keeping with the 
times, was to give a toast to his na- 
tive country; the one giving the best 
toast to be at no expense for the 
wine. 

The Russian. “Here’s to the stars 
and bars of Russia that were never 
pulled, down.” 

The Turk. “Here’s to the moons 
of Turkey, whose wings were never 
clipped.” 

The Frenchman. “Here’s to the 
cock of France, whose feathers were 
never plucked.” ‘ 

The American. “Here’s to the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States 
of America, never trailed in defeat.” 

The Englishman. ‘Here’s to the 
rampin’, roarin’ lion of Great Britain 
that tore down the stars and bars of 
Russia, clipped the wings of Turkey, 
plucked the feathers off the cock of 
France, and ran at top speed. from 
the Stars and Stripes of the United 
States of America.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Commission of H. M. S. Ter- 
rible, 1898-1902. By George Crowe, 
Master-at-Arms. London: George 
Newnes, Ltd. 1903. Pp. 370. 
The work of Mr. George Crowe, 

have not spared your hair in your 

country’s service.” 
“Why, your Royal Highness,” an- 
swered the old salt, “so many young 
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fellows have stepped over my head 
that’s a wonder that I have any hair 
Master-at-Arms, is a personal narra- 
tive of his experiences on board the 
Terrible (and with her crews on 
land) during some four years, which 
were passed partly in the Boer War 
. in South Africa and partly in the 
China War, but incidentally the au- 
thor also gives a good account of the 
events of these two great wars, in so 
far as his own experiences were re- 
lated thereto. 

The splendid work of the Navy in 
assisting the Army, or in furnishing 
land forces, in these two wars, are 
well-known. The 4.7 inch guns sent 
from the ships to Ladysmith in the 
very nick of time (just 48 hours be- 
fore it was entirely cut off) and 
others mounted on extemporized field 
carriages by the Navy, together with 
the excellent work done by their gun 
crews in the-war, will be a lesson for 
future generations, not only as an 
example of ‘the highest type of energy 
and initiative, but also as a model of 
cordial co-operation between the Navy 
and the Army. 

The volume is interesting and en- 
tertaining, illustrated by a number of 
good photographs, and is a valuable 
contribution to the history of these 
two campaigns. 3.2. WN 


Handbook for Non-commissioned 
Officers of Infantry. By Captain 
M. B. Stewart, 8th U. S. Infantry. 
Kansas. City, Mo.: Hudson-Kim- 
berly Publishing Co. 1903. Pp. 
102. 


The instruction of the non-commis- 
sioned officer in these days of short 
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service and rapid changes in the 
Army, is a very difficult matter, and 
good non-commissioned officers are 
comparatively rare nowadays. Con- 
sequently, every effort to simplify his 
instruction or to aid it, should be 
hailed with pleasure by the Company 
Commander and his subordinates. 

The little work before us is an ex- 
cellent addition to this class of litera- 
ture, and constitutes a most useful 
handbook both for the instructor and 
the instructed. It contains practically 
all the ordinary duties of non-commis- 
sioned officers, and is well arranged 
and clearly written. 

This handbook should be in the 
hands of every non-commissioned of- 
ficer in the Army, and will be found 
constantly useful, especially for such 
as are newly appointed, and the sup- 
plementary chapter on the list of Re- 
ports and Returns to be Rendered by 
Company Commanders, as well as 
much else in the book, will be found 
useful to young commissioned officers 
as well. J. P. W. 


To the Editor of THE Unitep Ser- 
VICE: 


Dear Sir: I notice in your Ser- 
vice Salad for August an inquiry for 
the authorship of the lines beginning, 

“He does well who does his best; 

Is he weary? Let him rest.” 

They were written by Ebenezer 
Elliott (better known, perhaps, as 
“The Cornlaw Rhymer”), a York- 
shire iron founder, who was born in 
1781 and died in 1849. Thank you 
for reprinting them. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Grtmore 








